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FOREWORD 


Next to weaving, the tanning and leather working trades occupy 
the second place in importance in the industrial occupations of the 
peoples of the Punjab. According to the census of 1931, 202,737 per¬ 
sons were shown as having tanning and leather work as their principal 
occupation, while another 13,718 persons followed these trades as sub¬ 
sidiary occupations. The Punjab is one of the largest producers of hides 
and skins, and the quality of some of these is recognised to be superior 
to that available in most other parts of the country. Excepting for 
oxen, there are more animals per square mile in the Punjab than the 
average for the whole of India. The province is one of the chief goat¬ 
skin exporting centres and has practically the monoploy for the export 
of lamb-skins. At the same time, the Punjab is rich in tanning 
materials, e.g., kikar and babul barks, myrobalans, etc. 

The Punjab hides are particularly suited for sole leather and such 
strong leather goods as harness and saddlery, beltings, suit-cases, 
leather trunks, attache cafes 1»d-the like. From tiie heavy cowhides 
and from the medium weight buffalo-hides,''pitking bands can be 
manufactured. If good hairy picking bands are produced from the 
thick cowhides in the Punjab, a very large trade is* possible, because 
large quantities of these are now imported from foreign countries 
for use in the textile industry. The spready cowhides of the Punjab 
are- a suitable material for making enamelled hides for upholstery. 
A fair quantity of this leather is imported for covering motor car and 
railway carriage cushions. From goat-skins we can manufacture 
good leather to replace the nari (red leather for uppers of shoes) and 
also high class Morocco skins. From large sized sheep-skins we can 
manufacture roller skins and also a leather to replace the crudely tan¬ 
ned sheep-skins, which are used largely for book-binding and as shoe 
lining. The Punjab hides and skins could further be usefully utilised 
in a general way for a large variety of utility leather wares. 

Yet, in spite of these natural advantages, and a growing prefer¬ 
ence for leather goods and stylish foot-wear, the tanning industry of 
the province continues to be neglected, and in consequence the 
Punjab is largely an exporter of hides and skins in the raw state. 
Actual figures of the export and import trade of the Punjab in hides 
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and skins are available for 1937-38 only, as, for the purposes of inland 
trade statistics, the Punjab Province was grouped together with Delhi 
and North-West Frontier Province up to the year 1936-37. According 
to the figures of 1937-38, the Punjab exported 116,824 maunds of raw 
hides and 168,761 maunds of raw skins, as against 45,883 maunds of 
tanned hides and skins and leather, or only about 14 per cent, of the 
total exports. It will be interesting to compare here our position 
with Madras. In 1937-38, Madras exported 54,172 maunds of raw 
hides, 95,354 maunds of raw skins and 241,040 maunds of tanned hides 
and skins and leather, that is to say, the proportion of tanned hides and 
skins and leather to the total exports was 62 per cent. Madras is one of 
our largest purchasers of goat-skins, and we buy back our own goat¬ 
skins tanned in Madras at considerably higher rates. Similarly, 
our lamb-skins, which are exported primarily to Leipzig, are, after 
tanning, received back in India or are sent out to other countries at 
three or four times the price of the primary product. There is no 
reason why the Punjab should not be able to send out tanned, instead 
of raw, hides and skins. 

The present methods of tanning followed in the province are 
crude and wasteful, and the industry is generally in the hands of 
illiterate cottage tanners. Modern tanneries have been set up from 
time to time, but with a few exceptions have not proved very successful, 
owing to lack of proper organisation or of technical knowledge, or due to 
competition from imported leathers. The amelioration of the econo¬ 
mic condition of the village tanner and the general improvement of 
the tanning and leather working trades have been receiving the special 
attention of the Department of Industries. In the past, training in 
the use of up-to-date implements and tools and modern methods of 
work was provided to the tanners near their homes by means of 
peripatetic demonstration parties. In 1935 a central Tanning Instifute 
was established at Jullundur with a course of about ten months’ 
duration for the professional tanners and of two years’ duration for edu¬ 
cated persons. The aim of the Institute is to provide practical training in 
improved methods of tanning to village chamars in order to improve 
the village tanning industry and also to provide trained labour for 
the industry generally as well as to train educated young men to fill 
more responsible positions in it. A tanning class operates 
in the Government Industrial School, Muzaffargarh, for the conveni¬ 
ence of tanners and others in the Western Punjab. The Government 
Industrial School, Kasur, specialises in leather manufactures. In 
the beginning, caste prejudices stood in the way of admissions to this 
School, but it has now turned the comer and some educated young 
men have come forward to receive training in it. A peripatetic 
tanning demonstration party has been sanctioned under the Rural 
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Development Programme and it is proposed to have a second demon¬ 
stration party in the near future. The Industrial Research Laboratory 
of the Department took up research in the utilisation of tannery waste 
for the production of glue. A class of ten persons, including represen¬ 
tatives of the hereditary glue makers of Rewari, was held last winter 
and the use of the improved devices and methods evolved at the Labora¬ 
tory were taught to them. As a result of the training, it is hoped that 
the defects complained of in Rewari glue will be removed, and it is an 
encouraging sign that one of the trainees has started a small-scale glue 
factory at Amritsar. 

There is a bright future ahead for the tanning industry and the 
leather working trades, if properly organised by persons of education 
and by those with sound theoretical and practical knowledge of leather 
technology. The report presents a comprehensive picture of the 
present position of the industry and it is hoped that prospective in¬ 
dustrialists and investors will draw upon it freely in an intensive 
study of the subject and judge for themselves the possibilities of set¬ 
ting up this lucrative trade. 

Mr. Roshan Lai Anand, an experienced Investigator of the Board, 
who has conducted the investigation under my supervision, has brought 
out a useful report and deserves to be complimented on the results of 
his enquiry. 

RAM LAL, 

Lahore: Director of Industries, 

12th November, 1938. Punjab. 




PREFACE 


Here is a study of really first-rate importance to the econo¬ 
mic life of this Province. A careful perusal of it will convince 
anyone that millions of rupees are being lost to the Punjab be¬ 
cause industries connected with leather—of which tanning is the 
central—are now carried on in a crude way, with untrained 
labour, insufficient capital, rule-of-thumb methods, parasitic 
middlemen, bad marketing practices and many other handicaps. 

Leather is one of the most valuable raw materials entering 
into world trade—it is estimated that over £200,000,000 worth of 
leather is annually dealt in. Leather production has been per¬ 
fected within the last fifty years and science is now applied in 
Western countries and Japan to all steps in its making. In India 
the crude old methods for the most part still prevail. 

The demand for leather has greatly increased not only for 
the uses to which it has long been put in shoes, harness and uten¬ 
sils, but new uses in sports goods, in jackets, bags, purses, lamp 
shades, motor cars and machinery and manifold other uses. India 
has the largest animal population of any country in the world, 
and is one of the largest exporters of hides and skins; much of 
these are raw or poorly tanned or cured and fetch low prices 
compared with the leather made from them. Other countries 
thus draw the larger part of the porfits from this Indian material. 

The Punjab which has proportionate to its area a larger 
animal population than other provinces, except in oxen, yet ex¬ 
ports the bulk of its best hides and skins raw, and imports its 
better leather. The reason for this tremendous economic loss 
is the neglected state of the tanning industry. The census re¬ 
veals that since 1911 the number of tanners, curriers, etc., have 
dropped from 27,000 odd to less than 15,000 in 1931. 

Everything in this report goes to prove that this industry in 
leather is in an increasingly bad condition. The care of cattle and 
sheep and goats, the manner of flaying and curing, shipping and 
marketing are all old-fashioned, slovenly, unskilled and bad. The 
village tanners are despised and only tolerated on sufferance in the 
villages. They secure only the poorer hides and tan them by age- 
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old methods which tend to deteriorate with time rather than to 
improve. Their position in the village is increasingly insecure 
as only the poor in the villages are left as their customers. Many 
of them are in debt and if in debt they become the victims of 
oppression by the middlemen. In the tanning factories the wages 
are miserably low—even the head workers (the mistries) get less 
than one rupee per working day whereas the unskilled worker 
gets only a few annas. 

The best skins are sent to Madras from where many go to 
Japan, and the best hides to United Provinces, or to Karachi for 
export. As there is no organised market, no grading and no 
information available to the chamar producer, the price he 
receives even for the best hides is a meagre one. The Muslim 
Khojas, who dominate this trade, leave much to be desired in their 
dealings with the poor, uneducated and badly indebted workers. 

A growing trade in the skins of “unborn” lambs, kids and 
even calves (to secure which abortion is practised on the mothers) 
is described in sufficient detail to draw attention both to the in¬ 
humanities involved and also to the danger to the future welfare 
of the Province and. the country in reducing the number and the 
quality of its stock of animals. 

Much more might be said about this study, but we believe 
enough has been said to draw attention to its first rate importance. 
It is the third report put out by the Board of Economic Inquiry, 
Punjab, intended very especially for business men. The first was 
the Report on the “Gut Industry”—Publication No. 34, issued in 
1934; an Urdu edition in 1937,—and the second was 
a study of the “Lac Industry”—Publication No. 47, issued in 1937. 
This publication is by all odds the most important because if we 
could create a first-class leather industry in the Punjab we would 
add millions of rupees to the annual income of her people. Surely 
this is worth doing in these hard times. 


E. D. LUCAS. 


6th February, 1939. 
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CHAPTER I 

RAW HIDES AND SKINS 

Introductory.—The difference between the terms "Hides” and 
"Skins” is one of size rather than of kind. The term "Hides” refers to 
skins of the larger and full grown animals, such as the cow, ox, 
bull, buffalo, horse, donkey and camel; while "Skins” are of smaller 
animals, such as sheep, goat and deer. The skins of smaller sized 
Indian cattle are known in foreign markets as "Kips,” but in this 
report all skins of bovines are referred to as "Hides” except those of 
young calves. The hides and skins used in the manufacture of various 
kinds of leather, are obtained from a wide range of animals, including 
crocodiles and snakes. Most of the leather is, however, prepared from 
the hides and skins of domestic animals, which, besides being available 
in large numbers, have skins of finer texture as a result of their domes¬ 
tication. The importance of a country as a producer of hides and 
skins therefore, depends principally on the number of its domestic 
animals. 

Live-Stock Census Figures.—The live-stock census was last con¬ 
ducted in most of the Indian provinces in 1935, and figures are given 
below for British India (including the Punjab) and the British terri¬ 
tory of the Punjab, separately. 


Table I. 

Live-Stock in British India and the Punjab in 1935. 



British 

India.* 

British Punjab. 

Animals. 

(Area : 1,040,350 Sq. Miles) 

(Area : 99,200 Sq. Miles). 


Total 

No. per 

Total 

No. per 

Bovine — 

number. j 

sq. mile. 

number. 

sq. mile. 

Oxen 

126,755,012 

121*7 

9,792,240 

98*7 

Buffaloes 

Ovine — 

34,180,327 

; 

32*9 

[6,048,261 

60*9 

Sheep 

24,043,985 

23*2 

4,424,147 

44*6 

Goats 

Equine — 

37,112,274 j 

l 

35*7 ; 

6,164,496 

62*1 

Horses & Ponies 

1,718,221 

1*6 

398,748 

4*0 

Mules 

69,715 

0*1 

29,187 | 

0*3 

Donkeys 

1,483,599 

1*4 

662,919 1 

6*7 

Camels 

530,220 ; 

0*5 

307,031 1 

3*1 

Total 

m,m.m ■■ 

i 

21P1 

27mm^ i 

280-5 


* “British India” in the above statement includes Ajmer-Merwara, Assam, 
Bombay (including Sind), Burma, Central Provinces and Berar, Coorg, Delhi, 
Madras, North-West Frontier Province, Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, and 
Bihar and Orissa. Figures of the last two provinces relate to 1929-30. (Cf. 
“Agricultural Statistics of India, 1934-35,” Vol. I, Table V.) 
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India is the largest producer of hides in the British Empire,’" and 
the Punjab occupies a fairly conspicuous position among Indian pro¬ 
vinces in this respect, there being 281 animals to the square mile in 
the Punjab as against 217 for India as a whole. The dry climate prev¬ 
alent for the most part of the year, the numerous varieties of grasses 
that spring up after the rains, the somewhat calcareous soil in the 
east of the province, and the enormous demand for draft bullocks, all 
contribute towards maintaining a large number of animals which 
yield hides and skins of good quality. It will be observed from the 
foregoing statement that the Punjab has 160 bovines to the square 
mile as compared with 155 for India as a whole. The num¬ 
ber of ovines per square mile in the Punjab is about twice that of 
India (107 and 59, respectively), that of horses and mules about three 
times (4.2 and 1.7), of donkeys about five times (6.7 and 1.4) and of 
camels over six times (3.1 and 0.5). The Punjab alone has more than 
half the total number of camels found in the whole of India. 

The Punjab Districts. .The number of animals in each district of 

the Punjab is .given in Statement II on the next page. It will be seen 
that Gurdaspur has the largest number of oxen per square mile (210), 
followed by Simla (197), Jullundur (192), Ambala (176), Sialkot (175), 
Hoshiarpur (157) and Ludhiana (155). The districts with the largest 
number of buffaloes to the square mile are (in descending order) Amrit¬ 
sar, Sialkot, Jullundur, Gurdaspur. Sheikhupura, Lvallpur, Gujran- 
wala, Gujrat. Hoshiarpur. Ludhiana and Ambala (196, 161, 146, 137, 
137, 132, 131. 130, 115, 108 and 103. respectively). It may be noted that 
the districts with a high “cattle factor” are situated mostly in the 
central or submontane parts of the province and the climate here is, 
comparatively mild than in other parts. The annual rain¬ 
fall varies between 20 and 35 inches, so that in normal times green 
fodder grows in abundance. These districts contain from 319 to 711 
human beings to the square mile, as against 238 in the British Punjab 
as a whole so that the demand for milk is high. Further, with heavy 
population pressure on land, holdings are small and wells are worked 
in large numbers to irrigate fields; hence there is a greater demand for 
cattle here than in other parts of the province. 

The more important districts as regards the number of other ani¬ 
mals to the square mile are given below: 

Sheep: Sheikhupura (137), Gurdaspur (137), Gujranwala 
(132), Lahore (114), Shahpur (88) and Jhang (87). 


*Qt Appendix A, 
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Coats: Rawalpindi (85), Gurdaspur (72), Amritsar (72), 
Gurgaon (87) and Hoshiarpur (66). 

Equine 1 : Amritsar (30>, Gujrat (27), Gujranwala (20), Lahore 
(19) and Montgomery (16). 

Camels: Hissar (9), Ferozepore (8), Multan and Jhang 
(each 6). 

Production of Hides and Skins in the Punjab. —Statistics regarding 
the production of hides and skins in India are not available, and the 
Punjab is no exception in this respect. Experts have, however, made 
rough estimates from time to time. Mr. Arnold, for example, in his 
book “Hides and Skins” estimates the gross production of cattle hides 
in India during the post-war years as being between 15.7 and 25.2 
million pieces, in years of the lowest and highest production.* The 
cattle population of British Tndia then ranged between 157 and 161 
million. On that basis the present production of hides in the Punjab 
now works out as between 1.6 and 2.5 million pieces in low and high 
years, respectively. 

Another method of estimating the annual production would be to 
divide the total number of living animals by their average span of 
life in years; and the figures thus obtained are given below: 

Table III 


Fsti mated Annual Production of Hides and Skins in the British Territory of 

the Puniab in 1935. 


Animals. 

Total number. 

Average span 
of life.f 

!... 

Annual produc¬ 
tion of hides 
and skins. 


Million head. 

Years. 

Million pieces. 

Cows and buffaloes 

.. ; 15-B4 

!i 2 

3*96 

2*64 

Goats 

6'16 

3*6 

1-71 

Sheep 

4 42 

i 2*8 

1*58 


It may not be possible to arrive at a figure which will be accepted 
as correct by all, for besides differences of opinion as to the average 
span of life for such animals, the number of deaths varies within wide 
limits according to the amount and distribution of rainfall during a 
year (which affects the fodder supply) and the occurrence of epide¬ 
mics. Despite this difficulty, the foregoing figures may be taken as 
the basis of our calculation in the absence of any authoritative informa¬ 
tion. 

Quality of Hides. -* -The quality of the hide or skin of an animal 
is determined by a number of factors, such as the conditions under 

* Quoted in the Report of the Hide Cess Inquiry Committee (1930), page 12, 
f As given in the above report. 
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which it has grown up, its health, age, whether "fallen” or slaughtered, 
and lastly, the time of the year when it died or was slaughtered. It 
has been said of sheep that their skins gain in thickness a few days 
after shearing. 

It is an important feature of the tanning industry that the raw 
hides and skins are obtained as a bye-product, for nowhere in the world 
are animals killed in any large numbers simply for the sake of their 
skins. The hides of slaughtered animals yield leather of a better 
quality than those of animals meeting a natural death. 

In the provinces where Hindus predominate kine are not slaughter¬ 
ed except in a few big towns, so that the hides are collected mostly 
from “fallen” animals. In the Punjab, however, the majority of the 
population consists of Muslims who are generally meat-eaters and there 
are a number of important cantonments where beef is served to the 
troops. Consequently a large proportion of the hides produced in the 
Punjab is obtained from slaughtered animals. The hides of the Pun¬ 
jab are considered very good because of their toughness and good 
substance. In this province cow leather is used mostly for the uppers 
of shoes, and from buffalo leather are made soles, beltings and washers. 

Quality of Skins.—The Punjab skins are famous in many parts 
of the world for their quality, and are referred to in the foreign mar¬ 
kets distinctively as the “Amritsar skins,” after the name of the princi¬ 
pal market of the province. The outer surface of these skins has a 
prominent grain, which adds to their beauty. The tanneries in Madras 
obtain large supplies of goat skins from the Punjab for the manufac¬ 
ture of superior varieties of leather, such as “Glace kid” and “Morocco” 
leather. Glace kid leather is used in the uppers of costly shoes for 
ladies and the Morocco leather for articles of upholstery and fancy 
goods. The sheep skins of the Punjab are, however, thin, so that finer 
qualities of leather cannot be manufactured out of them; they serve 
chiefly as lining material for shoes, hats, etc. 

Slaughter of Animals in Towns.—Only 13 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion in the British territory of the Punjab live in towns, i.e., a continu¬ 
ous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons.’* 1 
Even after allowing for the greater per capita consumption of meat 
in towns, the number of animals, particularly of the smaller type, 
slaughtered in villages far outnumber those slaughtered in towns. 
There are 178 municipalities and small towns in the Punjab, and many 
of them do not keep any record of animal slaughter. In 36 towns 39,545 
cows and buffaloes were slaughtered during the year 19351. The list 

* Punjab Census Report, 1931, p. 89. 

*j'Cf. Appendix B. 



is incomplete, particularly owing to absence of information about 
cantonments. In the slaughter-houses of 99 towns, 889 thousand goats 
and sheep were killed in 1935* * * § . Lahore tops the list with 199 thousand 
animals, followed by Amritsar with 166 thousand, and then by Multan, 
Sialkot and Gujranwala. 

Defects in Hides and Skins.—Great as are the resources of the 
Punjab in animal products, they are not utilised in the best manner. 
The animals are sadly neglected, and when dead most carelessly flayed. 
The methods of curing and processing are also primitive. The most 
common defects occurring in hides and skins while the animals are 
still alive, are given below. 

(</) Defects due to pests and diseases : The warble fly, weevil 
and tick are the main pests. \ According to an authority, "‘during 
the cold weather warble holes occur in from 10 to 70 per cent, of the 
hides, according to the districts in which they are produced,” and he 
estimates that “of all the hides produced in the cold weather 40 per 
cent, are damaged by the warble holes. These hides are practically 
useless to the Indian tanner.’’.i; The chief diseases which disfigure the 
hides are small-pox, leprosy and mange.§ 

(/>) Defects due to branding: The cattle intended for the supply 
of meat to the troops are branded by the government supply officers 
with a red hot iron, and this practice is said to be in vogue also in some 
municipal slaughter-houses. The military dairies and some zemindars 
also brand their cattle as a check against theft. The brand marks 
are usually made on the buttocks or shoulders, thus spoiling those 
parts of the hides from which the most presentable leather is prepared. 

(r) Miscellaneous: Defects may be due to the starvation of cattle, 
or owing to jungle scratches and sores. The hides of plough and draft 
cattle have yoke marks on the neck, and some have bruises on the 
buttocks due to the cruel practice of using a goad having a nail or 
some kind of prick at the end. 

The resultant loss to the industry from these sources is not gen¬ 
erally comprehended. Mr. A. E. Corbett, one of the hide buyers at 

* Cf. Appendix B. 

I “The warble is prevalent in the north-west, and the north of the United 
Province; 4 Hides from Meerut, Muzaffarnagar. Saharanpur and Delhi are 
badly affected by the warble. Further up the Punjab it is still worse.” 
(Evidence of Mr. A. E. Corbett) Hide Cess Committee Report Vol. II, page 
32. 

JHide Cess Inquiry Committee Report, Vol. II, page 10. (Evidence of 
Mr. A. C, Inskip, of Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co., Cawnpore). 

§ "The chief disease affecting the cattle is? leprosy. I doubt if it can be 
eliminated. It has a very bad effect on hides?. I reckon that 10 per cent, of 
the hides purchased in certain districts bear leprosy marks. The next im¬ 
portant disease is mange. Under its effect the grain gets rattled up.” (Ibid., 
page 32). 



Cawnpore (U.P.), estimates the loss in value of Indian hides and 
skins to be : * 

Cow hides .. .. From 30 to 50 per cent, 

Buffalo hides .. .. From 24 to 40 per cent. 

Goat and sheep skins .. .. From 25 to 33 per cent. 

In the more advanced countries steps are being taken to free the 
hides from the defects mentioned above. A great obstacle in the 
way of taking similar steps in India arises from the fact that cattle 
here are owned in small numbers by innumerable zemindars m. st of 
whom have neither the inclination nor the knowledge to keep their 
animals free from pests and disease. Further, the price of an ordi¬ 
nary animal in India is much too low to permit of expensive methods 
of treatment. Last, though not least, is the custom in village's, 
particularly in the eastern parts of the province, of giving away the 
carcasses of dead animals free to chuhras and chamars (scavenging 
and leather worker castes) as one form of remuneration for customary 
services rendered to the village community. Naturally in such cir¬ 
cumstances the owners of cattle have little to gain by devoting extra 
care to the skin hygiene of the animal. 

Thus reform can only be gradual through the general education 
of the people to take better care cf the animals. The practice of 
branding should, however, be checked, for at present it is done in a 
crude way and is of necessity painful. If in any case branding is con¬ 
sidered indispensable, it should be done on the lower parts of the legs 
or on the ears. 

Flaying and Curing.—Flaying is the process of skinning the car¬ 
cass, and by curing is meant the initial treatment necessary to keep 
the hide in good condition until sold or tanned. Flaying is an unsavoury 
task, and in this country it has been relegated to a class of, people who 
are sunk in poverty and ignorance. In villages flaying is often unneces¬ 
sarily delayed. A case was noted in the Sialkot District where the 
chamars and chuhras took out the best portions of a carcass of a fallen 
ox for food, and deferred the flaying until two days later. Late flay¬ 
ing detracts from the value of a hide because of the decomposition 
which sets in. 

Secondly, the flayers do not generally take proper care of the 
carcass when transporting it to the place where the flaying is to be 
done. The heavier carcasses are at times dragged rather than lifted or 
carted, which results in inflicting bruises and cuts in the hide and also 
spoils its grain. It is not sufficiently realised that even small defects 
are enough for an otherwise excellent piece to be classed as one of 
second quality, thus reducing its value by about 25 per cent. 


* Hide Cess Report, page 30. 
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Yet another factor responsible for defective flaying is the use of 
blunt knives and their careless handling as a result of which marks, 
scores and cuts are inflicted on hides. Unskilled flayers, and they 
are many, do not give proper incisions and so spoil the shape of the 
hide. In slaughter-houses flaying is done very hurriedly, as payment 
is made per animal, and sometimes bad lighting in them also leads 
to poor flaying. 

It was noted during the inquiry that dry hides generally sell in 
the market by weight and “green” slaughtered hides by number. This 
practice is also to a certain extent responsible for bad flaying. When 
flaying dead animals the hides of which are usually sold in sukti (dry) 
condition, pieces of fat and flesh are allowed to remain intact, and 
many a go war a (village) hide was seen with the hoofs and tailbone 
undetached. On the other hand, hides from slaughter-houses are 
sold green, and the flayers cut too close to the skin with a view to 
obtain the maximum amount of flesh of a rich, fatty look; knife marks 
are thus imparted to the hide. The manager of a tannery stated that 
his experience was that knife marks and scores are more common 
among the slaughtered hides than among the fallen hides. 

The curing of hides, too, is not without serious defects. It was 
noted that except in the case of very good hides which are sold in a 
green condition to the framed-hide dealers, the hides are spread flat 
on the ground and dried in the sun; and dust is deliberately allowed 
to settle on them to add to their weight. Sometimes mud is plastered 
on the flesh side to conceal its defects and to “load” the hide. The 
direct rays of the sun, particularly during the summer, spoil and 
sometimes burn the gelatinous matter in the hide, while the dust and 
other extraneous matter accelerate the process of decomposition. 
Burns are occasionally caused while drying hides and skins over fires 
in wet weather. If and when the hides are salted the dirtiest salt is 
used for the purpose, and that seldom in the right quantity. 

Suggestions.—It Is very necessary that flayers and curers should 
be trained for their work. Some time back the Punjab Department 
of Industries started a class in flaying at Jullundur, but it did not 
receive a good response, and had to be closed. One of the reasons 
for the flayers not taking advantage of this opportunity seems to be 
that they are not paid higher wages for doing better work. Some 
authorities would therefore favour the introduction of a system of 
“bonuses” for good flaying. The following are some other suggestions 
for improving the present state of affairs: 

1. Well selected flaying knives of |n approved pattern should be 
made available to flayers. . . ’ * 
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2. Village societies should be encouraged to provide carts to the 
chamars for carrying away carcasses to the place of flaying. Many 
villages can well afford this expense from the malba fund (common 
fund of the village). These carts could also be used for carrying 
manure to the fields. 

3. “Tail extractors’* should be installed in important beef 
slaughter-houses. This is a simple contrivance consisting of four 
pieces of iron, riveted together loosely in the shape of a diamond with 
a clamp attached to secure the tail. 

4. The slaughter-houses should be provided with adequate light¬ 
ing arrangements. 

5. The flayers should be advised to take off the hide soon after 
an animal dies. The fleshy and fatty matter should be completely re¬ 
moved. The hides should then be hung up for drying in an airy place 
not exposed to the sun, with the hair side downwards. To prevent 
shrinkage, the head and tail ends should be stretched out and nailed 
to a pole, the hoofs and legs being fastened with skewers on both sides. 

6. The hide dealers should be advised to arsenicate such hides 
as are dried without applying salt in case they are to be stored for 
some time. 



CHAPTER II 

TANNING MATERIALS IN THE PUNJAB 

When considering the potentialities of a tract for developing the 
tanning industry, a liberal supply of cheap and efficient tanning 
materials is a pre-requisite next in importance to the supply of raw 
hides and skins. Nature has been bountiful in providing the former 
to the Punjab, both in quantity and variety, yet owing to general ignor¬ 
ance only a few of the many available substances are at present used. 
An inquiry recently taken in hand by the Department of Industries, 
Punjab, into the tan stufls of the province, should prove useful by 
making known the trees and plants from which tanning material 
may be secured, and hence tend to increase supplies, which in turn 
would make possible some reduction in the price of the stuffs now 
employed, as well as in improving the quality of the leather produced. 
A brief account is given below of the more important tanning 
materials commonly employed by the tanners in the Punjab. 

1. KIKAR (Acacia arabica).- This moderate sized, evergreen 
tree is one of the commonest found in the Punjab plains and its cultiva¬ 
tion has increased with the introduction of canals where it is sown 
along the banks. Seedlings spring up readily on fallow land and on 
the edges of fields although many are killed by frost in the central 
parts of the province. The tree attains its maximum height in the 
tract south of the Sutlej river, and the wood, being hard and very 
durable, is used widely for agricultural and domestic purposes. 

The bark obtained when the tree is felled is the most im¬ 
portant tanning material in northern India. It is estimated that 
about 64,000 maunds of kikar bark are consumed annually in the tan¬ 
neries around Multan, 53,000 maunds in Kasur and 15,000 maunds 
around Lahore; these are among the more important tanning centres 
in the Punjab."' The average tanning content of the bark is 12 per 
cent.; that of the bole when cleanly taken will show up to 18 per 
cent, while the twig bark is poor, containing only 7 per cent. 

At present Rajpura is the most important despatching station for 
kikar bark. As a result of the gradual felling of kikar trees, the price 
of the bark rose from Rs. 0-8-0 per maund in the beginning of the 
present century to Rs. 1-4-0 just before the War. The tanneries were 
then suddenly called upon to turn out enormous quantities of leather, 


^Cf. Appendix D (c). 
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and the shortage in the supply of kikar bark was so keenly felt that 
Government had to intervene in order to bring it to the tanneries. The 
present price, in spite of the general agricultural slump, ranges be¬ 
tween Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 2-4-0 per maund. It may, therefore, be con¬ 
cluded that it is not wise for the industry to lean on any one variety of 
tree for the supply of tan stuffs, particularly when the tree has to be 
felled in order to obtain the bark, except where this is a bye- 
product from the yearly fellings for timber or fuel. A greater use 
of other materials is therefore recommended, and it is also suggested 
that larger plantations of kikar trees should be grown by the Forest 
Department. 

In the Punjab kikar bark is used largely tin mixed. Some tan¬ 
neries at Cawnpore are reported to add from one-fifth to one-third the 
weight of black myrabolam in order to obtain denser liquors and to 
overcome the tendency of kikar bark to produce a dark coloured 
leather. The use of kurund (Carissa carandas) lias been suggested.* 1 
This is an evergreen bush cultivated in gardens as a hedge. A 
quantity up to one-third in mixture with kikar bark is recommended 
as it not only strengthens the fibres and grain, but bleaches the red 
in the tanning liquor obtained from kikar. 

2. HARAR (Terminalia chebula).—This tree occurs in the sub- 
Himalayan tract from the Ravi river eastwards, chiefly in the Kangra 
District. The fruit is the black myrabolam of commerce, and is used 
for tanning, dyeing and for medicinal purposes. There is scarcely a 
tannery in any part of the world, chrome tanneries excepted, which 
does not use this Indian tan stuff. The percentage of tannin 
in the Punjab myrabolam is from 35 to 40 per cent. In this province 
the use of myrabolam in admixture with kikar bark is restricted to 
preparing leather for harness or saddlery. 

3. CHIL or CHIR (Pinus longifolia).—This large tree (pine) 
with a bark from one to two inches thick is found from Afghanistan 
along the Himalayas and Siwalik hills to Bhutan. Apart from the 
timber the chil is valuable for its resin. Its outer bark can be strip¬ 
ped without any serious damage to the tree, and in the North-W€?st 
Frontier Province it is commonly used for tanning hides. The chil 
bark does not seem to be so efficacious as the kikar bark and the tan¬ 
ners there stated that the reason for their using it, was the high cost 
of transporting kikar bark from the Punjab. The chil bark imparts a 
brownish colour to the leather and this precludes it from being used 
in making shoes of high quality. The percentage of tannin in the 

* ‘‘Indian Tan Stuffs and Their Tannage,”—Bulletin No, I: Government 
Tannin Research Factory, Malhar. 
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bark, according to the records of the Forest Department, is about 
13 per cent. 

4. DAEAN (Punica granitum).—This is a small tree growing 
mostly in the Salt Range and other low hills. The fruit shell, known 
in the bazar as naspal, has about 25 per cent, tannin, and is used for 
tanning donkey hides in the N.W.F. Province. 

The tan stuffs mentioned above are in active use by the tanners. 
Some more, mentioned below, are not so well known, or were dis¬ 
carded when the kikar bark became less costly in transport. 

5. BAIIERA (Terminaiia belerica).—This tree is fairly common 
in the sub-montane region from Rawalpindi District eastwards. The 
flesh of the fruit—Belerie myrabolam—may have up to 25 per cent, 
of tannin, and has the same bleaching property as possessed by true 
myrabolam; at the same time it has the advantage of cheapness. 

6. AMLA (Phyllanthus emblica).—This tree is found in the Pun¬ 
jab up to the Indus. Us fruit is well known as Emblica myrabolam, 
and has astringent pioportics which are utilised alone, or in conjunc¬ 
tion with other substances; the strength of tannin is about 40 per cent. 
The loaves are regarded as one of the best tans bv the Bengal chamars 
and contain ab ut 18 per cent, tannic acid. The bark is used for tan¬ 
ning in the Travancore State. 

7. TEA (Camellia thea).-—There are some tea orchards in the 
Kangra District. The leaves are reported to contain tannin up to 8.4 
per cent, but the high price prohibits their use in tanning. 

8. JHARI BER (Zizyphus ntunularia).—This self-propagating 
bush is very widely spread in the dry parts of the Punjab, and is not 
of much value except for its edible fruit and fodder for goats. The 
leaves carry about 9 per cent, of tannin, and the bark about 12 per 
cent. This tan stuff produces a plump and strong leather, but of a 
very poor colour. 

9. GHOUNT (Zizyphus xylopyra). The fruit of this large 
straggling bush which is found in the sub-Himalavan tract from 
the Sutlej eastwards, is used to impart a black colour to leather. Its 
tannin is reported to penetrate almost as rapidly as turwad (Cassia 
auriculata), mentioned later. The average amount of tannin is 16 
per cent, and in view of this material being very cheap and widely 
distributed, it should commend itself to tanners. 

10. KHAIR (Acacia catechu).— This tree occurs in the sub- 
Himalayan and outer-Himalayan tracts, usually as an undergrowth in 
chil forests. Its wood is in high demand for posts and for making 
charcoal. It is rich in tannin and from its extracts are prepared 




katli and eutdi, the former for chewing with betel ami the latter for 
tanning and use in the textile industry. This tree is not found in any 
large numbers in the Punjab. 

11. AMALTAS (Cassia fistula) ~ A medium sized tree of the 
sub-Himalayan tract. The pulp of the fruit, which is used as a pur¬ 
gative, is collected and exported from the Kangra District. The bark 
is used for tanning, and the percentage of tannin varies from 3 to 15. 
In Southern India the amaltas bark is used mixed with turwad. 

12. BAKLI (Anogeissus latifolia). —A tall, whitish grey tree of 
the sub-Himalayan tract and the Siwalik hills. Its wood is used for 
tanning and the tree yields a gum which is used in calico printing. 
The mature leaves carry 16 per cent, tannin, while the young leaves 
sprouting in April, carry up to 55 per cent. The chamar of Central 
India has long used a mixture of the leaves and sticks of this tree in 
water, which he calls noti, and considers this mixture the quickest 
of all tanning agents. Later experiments have shown turwad to be 
quicker than the bakli liquor. 

13. AEJAN (Terminalia arjuna).— A large tree with smooth 
greenish-grey bark. It is indigenous to Central India, but is cultivated 
in gardens and on roadsides throughout the Punjab, especially in the 
Kangra District. The outer bark of this tree can be stripped without 
causing it much injury. According to an authority,* a mixture of 
bakli and arjan barks in the portion of 1 and 3, produces a per¬ 
fect light fawn colour on leather suitable for harness work. 

Among other trees containing tannin, which are found in the 
Punjab, are BIL (Aegle marmelos) —pulp 9 per cent; fruit 20 per cent; 
TUN (Cadrela favua); KHEMBAL (Ordina wadier) —bark 9 per cent; 
KANIAR (Cassia auriculata?)-bark 9 to 13 per cent; KACHNAR 
(Bauhinia variegata); DHAWI (Woodfordia fioribunda)—flower 20 
per cent; HAND BAHERA (Caraja jarborea)- -bark 19 per cent; and 
GADI KURI (Bridelin retusa)~~bark 40 per cent. 

Some of these trees, rich in tannin, might be grown in waste lands, 
such as uncommanded lands in the Canal Colonies, both for their bark 
and for timber. It would also be useful to find out the most appro¬ 
priate season for debarking trees and the most suitable age for the 
trees to be stripped, so as to obtain the maximum amount of tannin. 
The manner in which the bark is dried and stored is of very great 
importance. Each tan stuff has to be dried in its own peculiar way, 
and if not properly dried, it is liable to ferment, resulting in loss of 
tannin. 


Indian Tan Stuffs and their Tannage,” by Messrs, Playmoth and Pilgrim, 
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One more tan stuff needs to be mentioned, although it does not 
occur in the Punjab. It is Cassia auriculata, known by different 
names in the country, such as Turwad, Avaram and Avia. This 
bush grows wild in the south and west of India and in Rajputana. 
When two or throe years old the branches or twigs which 
spring from the root are cut down, and the bark is stripped 
off to dry in small cornets. The coppiced root sends out a very 
large number of shoots, and a new harvest can be taken after 
a year. Avaram is considered to be one of the very best 
tanning materials in India,* the pre-eminence of Madras in the 
tanning industry being largely attributed to its prevalence in that 
Presidency. It has the further advantage of the same bush yielding 
a number of crops. Its cultivation in the United Provinces has met 
with success, and it is strongly recommended that measures should be 
taken for experimenting with its cultivation in the Punjab. The 
Forest Department might also experiment with Wattle, which is a 
cheap substitute for avaram. 

“'“‘Cassia auriculata is an ideal tanning agent lor light leathers whereas 
wattle bark is more suitable lor the heavier types such as sole leather.” Hide 
Cess Inquiry Committee Report, Vo!. II, p. 8. 




CHAPTER III 

LEATHER WORKERS 

Census Figures.—It would have added considerably to the value of 
this report if the total number of tanners in the Punjab could have been 
given, but the task of ascertaining the number could not be accomplish¬ 
ed singlehanded in the limited period available for the inquiry. In the 
census reports this important group of artisans has not been treated 
separately, but has been merged in the larger group of persons “Work¬ 
ing in Leather,” including tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, 
and makers of leather articles such as trunks, water bags, saddlery and 
harness, but excluding articles of dress. The number of leather 
workers, according to the Census Report for 1931, is as follows:* 


Table IV. 

Leather Workers in Punjab in 1931. 



Total Punjab. 

B r i tish Terr itor y . 

Earners : principal 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ma les. 

Females. 

Total. 

occupation 

13,860 

1,155 

15,015 

11,080 

232 

11,312 

Working dependents 

Earners with sub¬ 

1,226 

676 

1,902 

799 

160 

i'/w 

sidiary occupation 

1,156 

31 

1,187 

! ,023 

28 

1,051 



...... .... 

j 




Total 


7 ,S(V 

IX ,104 

1 


410 

VIJt! 


Details according to districts are shown on the next page. It is 
not clear how the occupations or means of livelihood were recorded 
by the census authorities; for example, only one man has been shown 
to be working in leather in the whole of the Multan District whereas 
during the inquiry more than sixty persons were found engaged in 
tanning in the city of Multan alone, where the industry has been long 
established. 

* Vol. II, Table X, Group 51. 
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Table V. 


Persons working in Leather in the Punjab by Districts in 1931. 



Earners : 

Working 

Dependents. 

Workers with 

District or State. 

Principal 

Occupation. 

Subsidiary 

Occupation. 


Males. 

Females. 

M ales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

A .—British Territory — 







Ambala Division 

2422 

43 

129 

108 

490 

9 

Hissar 

584 

17 

84 

67 

282 

9 

Rohtak 

575 

7 

25 

35 

36 


Curgaon 

293 

5 

4 

4 

25 

., 

Karnal 

343 

4 

4 

2 

28 


Ambala 

Simla 

627 

10 

12 


119 


Jullundur Division 

•1.041 

68 

m 

21 

280 

19 

Kangra 


1 


1 



Hoshiarpur 

624 

3 

3 

10 

56 

1 

Jullundur 

843 

57 

266 

10 

149 

18 

Ludhiana 

175 

2 

16 


40 


F erozepore 

399 

5 

20 


35 

.. 

Lahore Division - 

3,530 

39 

129 

31 

87 


Lahore 

1,348 

33 

5 

6 

14 


Amritsar 

462 

1 

20 


28 


Gurdaspur 

289 

# # 

19 

25 

15 


Sialkot 

1,283 

5 

80 


9 


Gujranwala 

134 


5 


14 


Sheikhupura 

20 



.. 

7 


Rawalpindi Division— 

741 

fit 

90 


8 


Gujrat 

211 

10 

3 


4 


Shahpur 

57 

4 

2 




Jhelum 

423 

50 

75 


1 


Rawalpindi 

34 

,, 

3 


1 


Attock 

Mianwali 

20 

:: 

7 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

Multan Division— 

2,;m 

JS 

146 


158 


Montgomery 

1,297 

2 

37 


93 


Lyalipur 

556 

1 

92 


44 


Jhang 

35 

4 

m # 



Multan 

Muzaffargarh 

1 

232 

•• 

is 

*• 

i7 

•• 

D. G. Khan 

215 

ii 

2 

•* 

4 

• • 

Total 

11,080 

232 

79:9 

160 

im 

28 

B.— Punjab States 

2,780 

923 

427 

516 

133 

3 

Grand Total .. J 

E9 


1,226 

676 

1.156 

31 











Plate 3. 


Haw Hide Godown at Peshawar 
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The Census Report for 1931 deviates from the previous reports 
in the method of dealing with occupations and means of livelihood. 
The reports for 1911 and 1921 give separate figures for (.j) tanners, 
curriers, and leather dressers and dyers, and (/’) makers of leather 
articles except articles of dress. In the report for 1931 this classifica¬ 
tion has been abolished. There is also a difference in the classifica¬ 
tion of figures in each group. These factors stand in the way of clear¬ 
ly understanding the changes that have occurred in the profession 
during the last two decades. Figures have, however, been worked 
out below to make a rough comparison possible. 


Table VI. 

Leather Workers in different Census Years. 


Year. 

Actual. Workers. 

Total of Workers 
and Dependents. 

Total 

Punjab. 

British 

Territory. 

Total 

Punjab. 

British 

Territory. 

1911 — 





(/) Tanners, curriers, etc. .. 

27,085 

21,899 

77,284 

66,483 

(//) Makers of leather articles 





except articles of dress 

3,687 

3,535 

12,094 

11,725 

Total 

.30,772 

20,4!4 

89,3? S 

7s,:m 

1921 — 





(/) Tanners, curriers, etc. .. 

16,932 

13,452 

53,041 

43,123 

(//) Makers of leather articles 





except articles of dress 

5,792 

5,379 

14,238 

13,297 

Total 

22,724 

is, m 

* 07,279 

.70,4.30 


Earners : 

principal 

Earners and working 


occupation. 

dependents. 

10^1_ 





I 70 I ~ 

Working in leather (including 





both classes) 

15,015 

11,312 

18,104 

13,322 


The trend of the figures is downwards, and considering that the 
tanners constitute a major portion of the group, it may be concluded 
that their number had fallen considerably during the twenty years 
1911-31. 

Trend of the Tanning Industry. —The number of persons engaged 
in the industry is decreasing and this would indicate that the industry 
is on the decline. A large number of tanning regions which once 
hummed with activity are now lying idle and deserted, and only a 
u 
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few tanning concerns have been started in recent years.* The imports 
of leather into the Punjab increased from 5,000 maunds per annum 
during the quinquennium 1909-10—1913-4 to 10,000 in 1914-5—1918-9 
and 20,000 in 1934-5—1936-7. The corresponding figures for the ex¬ 
port of leather are 26,000, 30,000 and 18,000 maunds, respectively.t 
The following reasons for the present state of the tanning industry 
suggest themselves. 

1. Generally the hides of the Punjab are of superior quality, 
while the local requirement is chiefly for inferior leather, such as is 
needed for the jutis (shoes) worn in villages. Evidently it does not 
pay to manufacture cheap leather from costly hides. Further, the 
Punjab hides are strong and tough, suited for manufacture into heavy 
goods such as soles, belting and saddlery. If employed for the uppers 
of shoes and similar light articles, this leather has to be shaved from 
the inner side, and this results in the wastage of much valuable 
material. 

2. There is a considerable export of leather from India to the 
United Kingdom (cf. Chapter V). Most of this leather is produced from 
the Punjab hides, yet it is tanned outside the Province. Chrome 
tanning is not practised in the Punjab :j: and “bark tanning by pit 
method” is executed on a large scale only by the Wazirabad Tannery. 
“Bark tanning by bag method” is prevalent, because of its simplicity 
and quick turnover; hence the small investment required. It is, how¬ 
ever, not possible to regulate the intensity of tanning by the “bag 
method” so as to produce leather of definite grades, nor can the intens¬ 
ity of tanning be raised to a high degree. Because of these short¬ 
comings the leather ordinarily produced in the Province does not suit 
the requirements of foreign manufacturers, and the Punjab tanners 
are being gradually thrown out of employment. 

3. The demand for shoes of the European type is on the increase 
to the detriment of sales of jutis, and this has reacted on the production 
of leather. The number of boot, shoe and sandal manufacturers in 
the Province is on the increase, but for the uppers they employ mostly 
leather manufactured outside. 

Number of Hoot, Shoe and Sandal Makers in the Punjab § 


Year. 

Total. 

British Territory. 

1911 

193,552 

167.971 

1921 

212,215 

182,309 

.1931 

244,161 

193,133 


♦ Cf. Pages 69-70. 

tFigures compiled from “Accounts relating to Inland (Rail and River borne) 
Trade of India.” 

t The Northern India Tannery, Shahdara, which used to produce chrome 
leather, is not working now. The Upper India Leather Works, Sialkot, turns 
out chrome leather in small quantities, and this is almost wholly consumed in 
one sports factory in Sialkot. 

§ Cf. The Census Reports, 
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4. The leather trade has been handicapped by the increasing use 
of cheap canvas and rubber shoes. During the period 1919—24, 604,000 
pairs of such shoes were imported into India annually at the ‘declared* 
value of Rs. 6-11-3 per pair. In 1934-5 the import of such foreign 
shoes increased to 4,256,000 pairs and the ‘declared* price fell to 
Rs. 0-13-1 per pair.* 

5. The shrinkage in the local demand for country leather has 
occurred from certain other directions as well. Lorries have largely 
displaced tongas and ekkas for long distance travel, with the result 
that the demand for harness leather has fallen. The Military Depart¬ 
ment has in recent years curtailed its requirements of harness and 
saddlery by employing to a greater extent mechanical modes of trans¬ 
port. Ginning factories are gradually taking to canvas beltings and 
cheap washers made from coir and cardboard. A cheap commodity 
known as “leatherette” has also lately come into the market as a 
substitute for leather. 

6. The competition from other provinces which are more ad¬ 
vanced industrially, has also to a certain extent affected prejudicially 
the Punjab industry. 

7. It is a common complaint on the part cf skin tanners that 
there is such a heavy demand for raw skins from across the seas and 
Madras, that they cannot purchase superior skins for tanning locally 
at a favourable price. An artia at Amritsar stated that the Madras 
merchants make heavy purchases of raw sheep skins from the Punjab, 
and from these the best are sold to Japan at very remunerative 
prices. The remainder are tanned in Madras and sold back to the 
Punjab and to certain other provinces to which the Punjab previ¬ 
ously used to export. As a result, the sheep skin tanners of the 
Punjab have been hit hard. Madras has another advantage over the 
Punjab in having an abundant supply of turwad (Cassia aurticulata) 
which provides an excellent tan stuff. It does not grow in the Pro¬ 
vince and because of its low price and bulky nature, it cannot bear 
transportation charges to the Punjab at the present railway tariff rates. 

8. The tanning industry in the Punjab is followed mostly by 
Chamars in the villages, who, as a class, stand on the next to the lowest 
rung of the social ladder. They are illiterate, poor and unorganised. 
Having no land on the security of which to borrow in the open mar¬ 
ket, they are at the mercy of the Khojas (merchant middlemen in the 
hide and leather trade) who are usually utterly indifferent to the 
welfare of these cottage tanners. 

* Cf. “Review of the Trade of India.” The price per pair in 1935-6 came 
to Rs, 1-0-10, in 1936-7 to Rs f 1-6-1 and in 1937-6 to Rs, J-14-3, 
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Tanning Castes.— The castes connected traditionally with the tan¬ 
ning of hides and skins are the Chamar, Mochi, Dabgar, Pasi, Chanal 
and Raigar. 

The Chaniar is the most important tanning caste, and is confined 
mostly to the eastern Punjab up to the Beas River. The Chamar is 
more than a leather worker; he is the indispensable agricultural 
labourer and the village begari (forced labourer) and sometimes a 
weaver. In Sandhwan village, two miles from the Behram railway 
station in the Jullundur District, the number of male chamars of 
working age was 58, and they eked out their living by the following 


means: 

Number 

Tanning .. .. .. .. 13 

Tanning and agricultural labour .. .. .. 4 

Weaving .. .. .. .. 6 

Agricultural labour .. .. .. .. 7 

Tenant-cultivator .. .. .. .. 1 

Shoe-making .. .. .. .. 4 

Wood-cutting for fuel . . .. .. .. 6 

Shoe-mending .. .. .. .. 2 

Rope-making . . .. ., .. 1 

Barbers of chamars .. .. .. .. 2 

Employed in a tannery at Calcutta .. .. .. 1 

Manual labour in town .. .. 4 

Making bricks for kilns .. .. .. 5 

No work on account of infirmity and old age .. .. 2 

Total .. 58 


The Mocliis are both Hindus and Muslims but the majority are 
Muslims. In the Eastern Punjab the term is applied to the more 
skilled workman making country shoes. In the western part, how¬ 
ever, it is used to designate a Mohammedan worker in leather, be he 
a tanner or a shoemaker. 

Khatik, as the term denotes, is the goat and sheep skin tanner 
(Khal skin, and thik karna "to set right). In the eastern districts 
the khatiks are mostly Hindus and in the western, Muslims. 

Chamrang is the Muslim hide tanner met with mostly in Sialkot 
and the districts to the north-west of that town. 

Dabgar is an allied caste, mainly Muslim, whose traditional oc¬ 
cupation is confined to a peculiar work in raw hides, viz., making 
of kttpas (oil receptacles) from camel hides (see Plate 11), pans for 
hand-scales from cattle hides, covering the handles of cricket bats, 
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hockey sticks and tennis rackets with transparent hide sheets, and 
making leather globes and vases. They were seen during the inquiry 
at Lahore, Jullundur, Sialkot, Multan and Jhang-Maghiana. 

Chanals are professional skinners of the Simla hills, and Pasis 
are village tanners in some of the eastern districts; the latter also 
keep pigs. 

Raigars are traditionally salt-petre makers but in the Hissar Dis¬ 
trict they also do tanning. Some of the Bagrias in Hissar also work as 
skin-tanners. 

In Utmanzai, a village 21 miles from Peshawar, there are about a 
hundred families of Muslim tanners, who gave their castes as Chamiar 
and Gujar. The former class of people are landless labourers while 
the latter possess some plots of land. The tanners in that province 
suffer from no disabilities on the ground of their following this pro¬ 
fession. In the Punjab also caste restrictions are not so rigid among 
the Muslims as among the Hindus; and, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, the Muslim tanners are drawn from various castes. 

Prominence of Jullundur as a Tanning District.—Tanning is 
followed most extensively in the Jullundur District in the Punjab, 
and this predominance is not of a recent growth. The chamrangs 
of this tract have a reputation for efficient workmanship, and are 
employed in large numbers in tanneries all over the province and 
outside. The following are the probable reasons for Jullundur’s 
prominence in this respect: 

1. The chamars are most numerous in the Jullundur and Ambala 
Divisions; in 1931 they numbered 703,000 out of 772,000 in the total 
British territory of the Punjab. 

2. The kikar tree reaches its best growth in this region, and is 
to be found in very large numbers. Considering that kikar bark is 
required to the extent of three times the weight of the raw hide to 
be tanned, it seems probable that the hides were sent here for tanning 
from districts where the kikar was sparse, rather than the bark trans¬ 
ported from this area to distant places, particularly as the means of 
transport were poor until a few decades ago. 

3. The eastern Punjab districts abound in cattle. The surplus 
supply of hides in normal times and frequent accumulation of large 
stocks resulting from epidemics and famines helped the development 
of the tanning industry on an extensive scale. 

4. The process of tanning is but a series of baths in water con¬ 
taining certain ingredients. Jullundur has an abundant supply of 
water not far below the ground level and of a quality suitable for 
tanning purposes. 
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The Place of Leather Workers in Village Economy.—The Village 
Survey Reports,* published from time to time by the Board of 
Economic Inquiry, Punjab, contain references to the disposal of animal 
carcasses in villages, and the manner in which the villagers obtain their 
requirements of leather goods. Some extracts from the reports are 
given below. 

Gaggar Bhana (Amritsar District)!.—“The owners of dead cattle 
do not sell the carcass. These are the right of the village menials of 
the lowest caste. The skin of the animal goes to the chuhra 
(sweeper) who skins the carcass, the vultures and village dogs eat 
the flesh, and the bones are taken away by an enterprising outsider, 
who collects them and sells them to a bone dealer at the nearest 
railway station.” (Page 178.) 

“The chuhras receive one rupee or one rupee eight annas in cash 
for skins which are given over to the mochi. The mochi is a true 
village menial. He has to repair all old shoes and also the harness 
for the yokes of the animals, and such other leather work as may be 
required. He is sometimes given the skins of dead animals which 
he tans, and when this is de ne, the owners of the skins are entitled 
to receive shoes from the mochi at a cheap rate of 8 annas per pair.” 
(Page 24.) 

“The only cottage industries of the village are the weaving of 
sheets and the making of shoes.” (Page 126.) 

In this village there were 29 families (comprising 137 people) of 
mochis. Of these the heads of three families were patwaris and the 
remaining 26 families (128 persons) were mainly dependent on shoe¬ 
making for their living : seven other men had gone out to work as 
labourers in coal mines near Calcutta. 

Gijhi (Rohtak District):}:.—“The Chamars and Dhanaks who to¬ 
gether form 19.7 per cent, of the total population (of the village) and 
43.3 per cent, of the non-owners (of land) perform agricultural labour 
for about four or five months in the year, and make shoes, etc., and 
weave cloth for the rest of the year.” (Page 10.) 

“Every family is in debt and in each case it was incurred in a year 
of scarcity for buying food. Among the duties of the chamar are 
to supply “begar” (forced labour), to repair all leather work, to sup¬ 
ply one pair of shoes to the owner at each crop, to supply the ox-goads 
and thopgs when required, and to assist in weeding and reaping. 
Among his dues are l|20th of the total crop of grain, and dead animals 
whose hide and flesh are shared with the Dhanak.” (Page 15.) 


* A list of the publications of the Board is given at the end of the book, 
t Publication No. 16 (Punjab Village Surveys No. 1). 
t Publication No. 17 (Punjab Village Surveys No. 2), 




Tehong (Jullundur District)* * * § .— “A chamar or leather worker is 
also a field labourer .... Dead animals are taken by him, except 
those not weaned, which go to the sweeper.” (Page 13.) 

“A chamar is not expected to remain and await his .owner’s re¬ 
quirements except in certain seasons, e.g., during weeding, reaping 
and winnowing. Chamars here work in leather and trade in it, 
making shoes, etc., for sale.” (Page 14.) 

Naggal (Ambala District)).— “There are fourteen families of 
chamars in the village and most of the men work as whole-time 
labourers. Two families also do the cobbler’s work for which they 
receive cash payments. Skins of dead animals except young stock 
are his by right.” (Page 20.) 

Gajju Chak (Gujranwala District);!:.—“He (bhangi or sweeper) 
removes the skins of the dead animals for the owner, and charges 
from eight annas to one rupee per animal according to its size." 
(Page 14.) 

“The mochi makes and repairs leather articles such as blinkers 
for cattle working the Persian wheel, and saddles. His dues depend 
on the amount of work done, varying from three to five sheaves of 
wheat annually.” (Page 15.) 

Suner (Ferozcpore District)!;. —“The carcass of any animal that 
may die in the house of a cultivator belongs by right to the vigari 
(chuhra in the village).” (Page 166.) 

“The four (chamar) families of sixteen persons make shoes and 
sandals and other articles used by the cultivator, and are paid by the 
job.” (Page 15.) 

“Leather for shoes was obtained from Zira, a town some three 
miles away from the village.” (Page 109.) 

* Publication No. 18 (Punjab Village Surveys, No. 3). 

t Publication No. 30 (Punjab Village Surveys, No. 5). 

tPublication No. 31 (Punjab Village Surveys, No. 6). 

§ Publication No. 48 (Punjab Village Surveys, No, 9). 



CHAPTER IV 

ECONOMIC CONDITION OF TANNERS 

Tanner Families Investigated.— During the course of the inquiry 
104 families of tanners living in the following 22 towns and villages 
were examined in detail according to the Information Sheet V 


(Appendix G): 

Number. 

Lahore (Kot Khawaja Said, 18; Ghore Shah, 12) .. 30 

Amritsar .. .. .. .. 12 

Multan (including 4 in Basti Berar) .. .. 9 

Dande (Amritsar District) .. .. .. 6 

Nakodar (Jullundur), Hansi (Hissar), 5 each .. 10 

Jhang, Gujrat (including 2 in Saroki village), 

Sandhwan (Jullundur), Delhi, Rewari 

(Gurgaon), 4 each .. .. .. 20 

Sialkot, Gujranwala, Hissar, 3 each .. .. 9 

Kasur (Lahore), Gujar Khan (Rawalpindi), 

Kartarpur, 2 each .. .. .. 6 

Wazirabad (Gujranwala), Ambala, 1 each .. 2 

Total .. .. 104 


Religion and Caste.—Of the 104 families engaged in tanning 65 
were Hindus, 86 Muslims, and 3 Christians. That the profession 
draws men from diverse castes may be seen from the statement given 


below: 

A.—Hindus— No. of Families. 

Chamar* .. .. .. ,. 47 

Raigar . .. .. .. 8 

Khatik .. .. .. .. 5 

Jatia .. .. .. .. 4 

Bagri .. .. .. 1 

Total .. .. 65 


* Including 6 Sikhs. Many Chamare style themselves as “Ad-Dharmi" or 
''Ramdasi.”’ 
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B.-Muslims- No. of Families. 

Jat .. .. .. _ 7 

Khatik .. 7 

Ranh ., _ 4 

Chamrang .. . 4 .. 3 

Mochi .. ,. .. 2 

Shinmar .. .. .. 2 

Arain ,, .. 2 

Saqqa .. .. .. 2 

Joiya, Kataria, Wangar, Lakkhan, 

Khokhar, Kashmiri, Sheikh (one each) 7 


Total .. ., 36 

C.—Christians— 

Chamar, Jat and Chuhra (one each ) . * 3 

Grand Total .. .. 104 


Among the Hindu Khatiks, one person gave his caste as Bhalla, 
and among Muslim Khatiks two styled themselves as Dulo Bagri, two 
as Paswal and one each as Arbi Jat and Sindhu Jat. The Khatiks 
tan sheep and goat skins. A Sheikh at Kartarpur and a Kashmiri 
at Amritsar were also found engaged in this work. The last men¬ 
tioned is a young man who received his training from the Govern¬ 
ment Institute, Jullundur. The Jatias of Rewari tan mostly camel 
hides. The remaining castes usually work on cow and buffalo 
hides and occasionally on the hides of camels, horses and donkeys. 
The two saqqas included in the list given above were employed in 
tanneries to supply water. 

Mobility of Labour. —Tanners as a class are not reluctant to leave 
their villages to find employment outside; they are, however, more 
pushed^out by force of circumstances than pulled to the towns by the 
lure of higher wages. Only two tanners said that they owned land, 
and five of them were reported to have worked as tenant-cultivators. 
Their social status in the village is much lower than that of the 
poorest landowner, and they have to face many disabilities. This 
is, to some extent, responsible for their being wedded to their homes 
to a less degree than other classes in villages. 

Out of the 30 workmen whose cases were recorded in Lahore, 14 
belonged to the town or the suburbs, 4 came from Amritsar District, 
2 from Jullundur District, and one each from Gujranwala, Sialkot 
and Rawalpindi Districts. Seven persons came from outside the 
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Punjab : three from Jaipur State, and two each from Meerut and 
Moradabad Districts in the United Provinces. 

From among 18 workmen in other towns who did not belong to 
the place where they were working, 11 came from Jullundur villages, 
4 from Sialkot District and one each from Jhelum and Meerut 
Districts and the Delhi Province. Chamars (in all numbering about 
60) carrying on the craft in the village Dande (Amritsar District) 
stated that their forefathers migrated from Muzaffargarh (U.P.), and 
that they still occasionally visited their ancestral home. 

Actual Workers.—These 104 families supplied 172 whole-time 
workers, an average of 1.65 per family. Of these workers 98 worked 
independently, and 74 were employed in tanneries or by men of their 
own craft requiring extra labour. It is admitted that the classifica¬ 
tion of the members of a family into workers and non-workers is 
somewhat arbitrary, and particularly cottage workers, among 
whom every grown-up member in the family does some 
work in connection with the family occupation. The maxi¬ 
mum age of any person who recorded himself as a worker 
was 70 years, a Jatia chamar of Rewari; the next in 
order were a Ranh of nearly the same age working in Basti 
Berar (Multan) and a chamar of the Sandhwan village (Jullundur). 
The youngest boy working in a tannery was at Maghiana; he was 10 
years old and assisted his father at the same time learning the work. 
Seven persons working in tanneries said that they began when between 
11 and 13 years of age. 

Work of Women.—The women give little assistance to their men 
when the latter are employed in tanneries. The only exception noted 
was that of a wife powdering sajji (barilla) in a tannery at Hansi 
on a monthly salary of Rs. 6, by the side of her husband who was em¬ 
ployed in the same place. The village tanners, however, expect their 
women to bring the water needed for tanning and to assist them in 
pounding the kikar bark. In towns the kikar bark is prepared in grind¬ 
ing mills. It was noted at Basti Berar (Multan) that the wives and 
daughters of tanners did the work of embroidering with gold thread 
the uppers of country shoes. A widow .of a tanner was seen selling 
flowers in the town. The women of Khatiks at Kartarpur, Saroki 
(Gujrat) and Gujar Khan spun wool, and some at Hansi were seen 
preparing lahi (paste needed in skin tanning). In the Jullundur 
District the women are accustomed to cut grass for sale whenever 
green fodder is scarce. 

Civil Condition. —Of the 104 heads of families who were ques¬ 
tioned, 90 were married, 8 unmarried, and 6 widowers. Among the 
bachelors 4 were below 20 years of age, and the oldest was 35. The 
youngest widower was aged 28 years, the next two were 38 and 48, 
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and the remaining three were past 60. Marriage is almost universal, 
for besides the force of custom, poor people find in their wives and 
children a source of cheap labour. 

Size of Family. —The total number of persons in the 104 families 
was 588 : 318 males and 270 females. To collect detailed information 
regarding their ages would have been beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry. For a rough classification they have been placed under 
the following three categories : (a) those below 7 years, i.e., incapable 
of doing remunerative work, (h) 7 to below 15 years, i.e., working 
dependents, and (c) 15 years and above, i.e., workers. The figures 
in each group are given below. 

Table VII. 


Classification of Tanners by Age-Groups. 


Age Groups. 

Mai 

■ ES. 

Females. 

Number. 

Average 

per 

family. 

Number. 

i 

Average 

per 

family. 

Below 7 

76 

07 

71 

07 

7 and below 15 

57 

0-5 

46 

0*4 

15 and above 

185 

1-8 

153 

T5 

Total 

3/S 

30 

270 

27 


The average size of a family in the Punjab, according to the 
Census Report for 1931, is 4.8 persons, as compared with 5.6 persons 
shown in the present inquiry. The higher figure in the second 
case may be due to the inclusion of temporarily absent members and 
taking two or more brothers working jointly as one family although 
they might be living separately. 

It may be noted that although the number of males of 15 years and 
above was 185, the workers engaged in tanning were only 172. 
Not all the grown-up members of a tanner’s family are absorbed in 
the industry; some work as agricultural labourers; others make shoes 
or do manual labour in towns. One person was employed as a clerk 
in a Deputy Commissioner’s office, another was a school teacher, and a 
third was working in the Terminal Tax Department. 

The tanners as a class are very backward in literacy, but with 
the encouragement which the Government is giving to the depressed 
classes by providing free education up to the Matriculation standard 
they should now make more progress. 
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The following statement classifies the tanners’ families according 
to the number of persons found in each. 

Table VIII. 

Size of the Families of T anners. 


Families with— 

Families. 

Persons. 

Number. 

Percentage 
to total. 

Number. 

Percentage 
to total. 

1 person 

4 

3*9 

4 

0-7 

2 persons 

14 

13-5 

28 

4*9 

3 

10 

97 

30 

5* 1 

4 „ 

17 

16-5 

68 

11*5 

5 ,, 

13 

12-5 

65 

11*0 

6 „ 

11 

107 

66 

11*2 

7 „ 

12 

11*6 

84 

14*2 

8 

8 

77 

64 

10*9 

! 

9 .. 

4 

3*9 

36 

6*1 

10 

3 

3*0 

30 

5* J 

11 

2 

2*0 

22 

3*8 

12 .. 

2 

2*0 

24 

4*1 

16 .. 

2 

2‘0 

32 

5*4 

17 

1 

1*0 

17 

2*9 

18 .. 

l 

i*0 

i 

18 

3*1 

Total . . 

104 

100-0 

f)HS 

loot) 


Families having six persons or less form 60.8 per cent, of the 
total, but they contain only 44.4 per cent, of the persons enumerated; 
55.6 per cent, of the people live in families of seven persons or more. 
The largest family consisted of 18 persons. 

Income.— An attempt was made to find out the monthly income 
of these families. The information was invariably given in round 
figures, based on the quantity of leather tanned, and in many cases 
the original statement was modified on cross-examination. The 
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fallowing information may, however, be taken to be roughly correct; 
one tanner would not give any information about his income. 


Table IX. 

Monthly Income of Tanners. 



No. of 
Families. 

No. of ! 
Workers. 

Monthly Income. 


Total. 

Average 

per 

family. 

Average 

per 

worker. 

Hide Tanners— 

(/) Working independently 

37 

78 

Rs. 

1.050 

Rs. a. p. 
28 6 1 

Rs. a. p. 

1 13 5 4 

(//) In service 

51 

68 

933 

18 4 8 

13 11 6 

Skin Tanners— 

(/) Working independently 

11 

19 

364 

33 1 5 

19 2 6 

(//) In service 

4 , 

6 

85 

21 4 0 j 

14 2 8 


The skin tanners have to deal with a more delicate 
material and require great care in their work; probably there is 
a greater profit in tanning skins. The independent workers may 
reasonably be expected to make more money than that shown in 
the foregoing statement as they eliminate one middleman, but at the 
same time their slender means do not permit them to work at full 
limit; it generally takes about one month to convert a hide into leather 
and full occupation for a tanner requires hides in different stages of 
preparation to be handled. Most of the independent workers were 
under-employed, besides being steeped in debt owing to frequent 
spoiling of hides in the process of tanning. 

Indebtedness. —The tanners were found to be ready beyond ex¬ 
pectation to tell their tales of indebtedness; only one person refused 
to give information. Quite a large number of them seemed to be 
fairly exact in giving details. 

Of the 103 families, 43 were free from debt, and the remaining 
60 owed Rs. 22,738, which gives an average of Rs. 219 per family or 
Rs. 376 per indebted family. The families are arranged below according 
to the amount of debt. 

Table 


Extent of Indebtedness among Tminers. 


Amount of debt. 

Rs. 

No. of families. 

Percentage 
to total. 

Nil 

43 

417 

Up to 100 

25 

24*3 

101 to 200 

13 

12*6 

201 to 300 

8 

7*8 

301 to 400 

5 

4*9 

401 to 500 

2 

1*9 

Over 500 

7 

6*8 

Total 

103 

mo 
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The highest amount of debt which a family had to pay was 
Rs. 5,450, and this was in the case of two chamar brothers living jointly; 
the family consisted of 12 persons. They owned a house in a bazar at 
Amritsar, and this had been pledged for a loan of Rs. 3,250; two sums 
of Rs. 150 each were owed to two different hide dealers of Lahore, 
Rs. 1,100 to a Khoja of Amritsar, and Rs. 800 to a dealer at Rajpura for 
kikar bark. 

The second most involved family was in a village near Multan, 
and consisted of two brothers, Ranh (Muslim) by caste, living jointly 
and had ten persons. The family was indebted to the extent of 
Rs. 3,000; a debt of about Rs. 1,000 had been incurred in litigation and 
the rest represented losses in trade and expenses in connection with 
marriages and other ceremonies. 

The third most heavily indebted family was one of three chamar 
brothers living jointly at Hissar with 16 members. They owed 
Rs. 1,050 to a bania. The original loan was of Rs. 600 taken about 
seventeen years ago and the present amount was the net balance of 
many transactions. An arrangement had been made to pay off the 
debt in instalments of Rs, 225 per annum. 

Joint families seemed to be in debt to a greater extent than single 
families. The larger the number of male members, the greater their 
earning capacity, with the result that the creditor found a greater secur¬ 
ity for his loan in a bigger family than in the case of a single person or 
a small family. Further, joint families are sometimes the result of 
the head of the family passing away when the children are still young, 
which leads to the survivors living together in adversity and the tie 
endures even when they have come to the working age. Money has 
to be borrowed in the absence of the bread-winner when the children 
are young and the debt accumulates as time passes. Thirdly, when 
a debt is in the name of a number of persons, the incentive to repay 
is less than when the responsibility is undivided. The money¬ 
lenders do not object to a debt accumulating in such cases. A tanner 
was met at Nakodar who, in spite of earning a reasonable living, was 
not paying back his father’s debt. On inquiry it was learnt that he had 
two brothers, as yet children, and he was awaiting their coming of 
age so that all the three might share equally the burden of repayment. 

Purposes of Borrowing.—It was difficult to find out exactly the 
purposes for which debts were incurred, as all the loans taken from 
the Khoja, who is the general financier of the chamar, were general¬ 
ly labelled as ‘business expenses’ even though a portion or the whole 
of the amount was spent on the daily requirements of the family; 
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The following table should, therefore, be taken only as a rough 
analysis of the indebtedness of the sixty families examined. 

x Table XI. 


Causes of Indebtedness . 



Causes . 

Amount . 

Percentage 
to total . 



Rs. 


1 . 

Purchases of materials or loss in 




business 

10.147 

45-0 

2. 

Marriage 

5,435 

24*2 

3. 

Ancestral debts 

2,300 

10*2 

4. 

House building 

1,000 

4*4 

5. 

Litigation .. 

1,000 

4*4 

6 . 

Other ceremonies 

819 

3*7 

7. 

Illness 

410 

1*8 

8. 

Food 

257 

l'l 

9. 

Purchase of milch cattle 

180 

07 

10. 

Seed 

25 

0*1 

11. 

House rent 

30 

0*1 

12. 

Miscellaneous 

964 

4*3 


T otal 

22,558* 

1000 


Purchase of materials and losses in business are the main causes 
of the tanners’ indebtedness. Many and diverse are the methods 
adopted by the Khoja to exploit him, e.g., by retaining the rebate in 
the price of raw hides given by the seller and due to the tanner-buyer; 
charging him arat (commission) ordinarily due from the seller; 
selling supplies to him at exorbitant rates; and restricting the tanner’s 
power to sell leather elsewhere than through the Khoja and charging 
a heavy commission on sales. These methods will be dealt with later 
in the report. Still another cause of frequent loss to the tanner is 
the time lag between the purchase of raw materials and sale of the 
finished product: should the prices fall during this period the 
tanner does not have money enough to withhold goods until prices 
revive. Added to these is the loss due to not infrequent spoiling of 
leather through mishandling, application of wrong doses of chemicals 
and wrong selection of raw hides or skins. 

Marriage and ceremonies form another drain on the slender re¬ 
sources of the tanners. Expense on liquor is the chief item of ex¬ 
pense on such occasions. There is hardly a chamar who is not addict¬ 
ed to drinking, and some even think that wine is a necessity in the dirty 
surroundings in which they have to work. Be that as it may, it is 
one of the chief factors responsible for his wretched condition. 


* Details of Rs. 180 are wanting. The total amount of debt as stated in the 
previous paragraph was Rs, 22,738, 
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The general creditor class of the tanners is the Khoja and he is 
also the middleman. In fact he is more of an extortioner than 
the bania, since the law does not provide the same amount of protec¬ 
tion to the chamar against his creditor as it does to the zemindar. 
Most of the credit given by the Khoja is in the form of raw leather 
and materials, and no sooner does he find that a chamar has exceeded 
his power to repay the loan than he drives the latter to work 
for him either at his own place or in the tannery. More than 
half the employees in the tanneries were once independent workmen 
and were dragged into service much against their will. There they 
are paid the minimum allowance necessary for their daily family 
requirements and the balance goes to liquidate their debt accounts. 
A graphic description of the state of mind of these people was given 
by some chamars working in a tannery at Jullundur who, when asked 
if they were content with the treatment of the tannery owner, said : 

“Jel bhugat rahe han, 

Qismat da nam lachari hai.” 

(“We are in a prison house; fate is another name for helplessness.”) 

Creditor Classes. —Apart from the Khoja, the tanner borrows 
from his own well-to-do relations as well as from sahukars and 
zemindars. There are in the Punjab about sixty Co-operative 
Societies of shoemakers and tanners, and three of these were visited 
at Dande (Amritsar), Saroki (Gujrat) and Gujranwala. In general 
the co-operative societies have touched only the fringe of the huge 
mass of indebtedness, and net much relief is afforded to the tanners 
from this source. None of these three societies had granted fresh 
loans during the previous three years, and none of them was doing 
well. 

Interest. —The rates of interest at which the tanners borrow vary 
from 12 to 37% per cent, per annum. The most usual rate of interest, 
at Gujar Khan and Gujrat, was found to be 12 per cent.; it was 15 per 
cent, at Kartarpur, 16 per cent, at Rewari and Hansi, 18% at Amritsar, 
Multan, Jhang and Gujranwala, 18 to 24 per cent, at Lahore, and 37% 
per cent, at Dande. An extreme case was that of a chamar who 
borrowed Rs. 100 about a year and a half ago at 5 per cent, per month. 
The chamar had paid back Rs. 40 out of the principal as also the in¬ 
terest due for the period, but the creditor still insisted on charging 
Rs. 5 as the monthly interest, which on Rs. 60, the balance due, works 
out to 100 per cent, per annum. 

Social Position.—The tanners in the towns are artisans pure and 
simple and have to face little disability by virtue of their caste or 
the nature of their profession. But in villages they come under the 
status of menials. None of the tanners met with, owned land, except 
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one who came from outside the Punjab. The chamars, in general, 
have to perform certain customary duties, e.g., supplying nar and 
santa to the zemindars and rendering services at harvesting seasons 
and undertaking begar work. For this labour the chamars are paid 
in kind provided the harvest does not fail or is not very poor. The 
chamars are given dwelling sites and working premises on the com¬ 
mon land either free or on a nominal rental, but they cannot sell or 
mortgage these. If they desert the village they lose all claims to 
their houses. 

In the villages where the number of chamar families is small, 
they manage to live in meek submission. But where they live in 
large colonies, and devote themselves to tanning alone, doing no 
work for the zemindars, the latter often turn against the tanners and 
at times attempts are made to oust them from the village. The posi¬ 
tion of chamars in four villages is described below. 

1 . Mangoo Behram.—This village is seven miles from Sialkot, 
and has a total population of about forty families of whom seven are 
Saprah by caste and follow tanning. None of them owns or culti¬ 
vates land. They, however, render sep (customary service) to 
the zemindars, one item of it being the supply of shoes. As these 
people cannot make shoes they take the leather prepared by them 
to the mochis to have the shoes made for the zemindars. The Isais 
(lit. Christians: reference to converts from lower classes) are entitled 
to the hides of fallen cattle, yet some of the more orthodox among 
Hindu zemindars insist on burying the dead cattle. The tanners 
purchase raw hides from the Isais or from the Sialkot market. Some¬ 
times the mochis (shoe-makers) bring hides to the Saprahs for tan¬ 
ning and give them one-third the weight of leather as their wages. 
Kikar bark is obtained mostly from the tarkhans (carpenters) of 
surrounding villages and lime and sajji is bought from a khoja on 
credit. The village exports about 60 maunds of leather to Sialkot 
every month. The landowners of the village are mostly Sikhs and 
they look down upon the Saprahs as untouchables. The tanners 
receive no help from zemindars in times of need and are resolutely 
resisting the attempts that are being made to shift them to a place 
half a mile away from the village. Three families of Saprahs have 
migrated to towns and are not expected to return. 

2. Basti Berar, a village about two miles from Multan City.— 
A tanning precinct known as “Karkhana Chamrangan” is owned 
jointly by 14 families of Muslim tanners, Ranh by caste. The land 
was given to them by Government about the year 1860. Now only 
four households carry on the industry as the others have taken to 
working in tanneries. 
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Until about 1930 the chamrangs made cash payments for the 
hides they bought from Multan and they had to pay nothing by way 
of market charges. The rates for leather then fell and kept at a 
low level for a long time, as a result of which the tanners sustained 
heavy losses and many were forced to seek employment in tanneries. 
Now these people have to buy hides on credit, and pay Re. 1 per 
maund as munafa (profit) to the khoja. When selling leather 
they have to pay Rs. 4-14-0 per hundred rupees worth of goods to 
the khojas as marketing charge as against Rs. 4-11-0 paid by the 
other sellers. 

Taking advantage of the weak position of the tanners the land- 
owners have refused them the right of way to the tanning places 
hoping thereby to force them to vacate the working quarters. The 
litigation on this issue was still going on when the village was visited 
and much money had already been spent. 

3. Dande.—This village with a population of about 1,000 is situ¬ 
ated about a mile and a half from the Atari railway station and is 
accessible by a narrow kaehcha path from the Grand Trunk Road 
running between Lahore and Amritsar. About sixty families of 
chamar tanners carry on the industry in the village turning out about 
400 maunds of leather in a month. Commercially the village is con¬ 
nected with Lahore. No chamar in the village has anything to do with 
agricultural operations. Seventeen boys of chamars attended the 
school at Atari. The carcasses of cattle are given free to the chuhras 
who sell them to the chamars; sometimes they are sold to the shoe¬ 
makers who get them tanned by the chamar, giving as tanning charges 
a quarter of the weight of leather. 

The chamars live and work on the outskirts of the village site. 
About a year ago the zemindars applied to the District Board and the 
Tahsildar to shift the chamars to a place further away from the village 
abadi. The case dragged on in the court for ten months when it was 
decided not to disturb the chamars. Another complaint related to 
there being no usable road from the Grand Trunk Road to the tanners’ 
quarters. 

The tanners have dug a small pond for the supply of water needed 
for their work. Previously they used to fill this pond from the canal 
distributary, which runs adjacent to the village, on payment of some 
money to the zemindars. The zemindars have now refused the supply 
of water to this pond, with the result that when it runs dry during 
summer their work suffers. 

When the house of a chamar falls down and he wants to rebuild 
it, he has to pay a fee to the zemindars before he is permitted to do 
so. The zemindars further prevent the chamars from selling the 
malba (tannery refuse) which has some manurial value, to outside 
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cultivators; nor will the zemindars carry it to their own fields. Fear¬ 
ing that they may be taken to task by the District Health staff for 
accumulating filth, the chamars themselves spread the refuse on the 
fields of the local landowners without getting anything in return. 

4. Amin.— This village is about two miles away from the railway 
station of the same name on the Kalka-Delhi line. About fifty fami¬ 
lies of chamars do tanning here; almost all of them are occupancy 
tenants but none of them cultivates the soil with his own hands. 
Twelve chamar boys attended the village school and another who had 
passed the vernacular middle examination was in search of employ¬ 
ment. There is also a girls’ school in the village, but the daughters 
of the chamars are not allowed to attend it. Besides doing tanning 
the chamars prepare jutis which are sold at the hats (weekly 
fairs) held in the surrounding villages. Sometimes they barter 
leather for twice the weight of sukti hide. 

The relations between the zemindars and the chamars are any¬ 
thing but amicable. Two cases were decided recently by the law 
courts, both in favour of the chamars. One of these related to the 
chamars refusing begar work on the ground that the zemindars 
did not give the dues as specified in the Wajab-ul-arz. The second 
case originated when the zemindars forcibly closed up the lime pits 
of the tanners which were within the village abadi. The chamars were 
willing to close down the pits provided they were given a suitable plot 
of land for their work outside the village, and this the zemindars were 
not prepared to do. The court, therefore, allowed the chamars to work 
on in the existing premises. 

Angered by the adverse decisions of the court, the zemindars 
boycotted the chamars and placed a ban on their making purchases 
from the village banias. The zemindars also prevented them from 
collecting fuel from the waste land and grazing their cattle on the 
common land. At long last normal conditions were restored through 
the intervention of an official, who brought about a compromise. 

The presence of tanning areas within, or adjoining, village 
sites is undoubtedly injurious to health. At the same time the 
chamars are loath to move out of the village because of the incon¬ 
venience caused and the greater danger of theft. These difficulties 
are, however, not insurmountable, and in most cases it should be 
possible to shift the tanners’ premises away from human habitation 
and nearer to the main road of the village to facilitate the transport 
of goods. The Canal Department would render a definite service to 
the tanners by making available to them the use of canal water parti¬ 
cularly when they are willing to pay for it. The soaking and delim- 
ing of hides in the village ponds is a pernicious practice, for not only 
does the leather get spoiled, but the vicinity is rendered unhealthy. 
Steps should be taken to put a stop to this practice, 



CHAPTER V 

TRADE 


Exports.— In order that the part played by the Punjab in the 
trade in hides and skins be understood in the right perspective, it may 
be useful to have an idea of India’s external trade in these goods. The 
quantities and values of hides and skins exported in raw and tanned 
condition from India in 1913-14 and during each of the years from 
1932-3 to 1936-7, are shown in the following table: 


Table XII. 

Exports of Hides and Skins from India* 



Quantity (in thousands of tons). 

Value (in lakhs of rupees). j 

Items. 

eH 

co 

© 

^ . 

co 

co 

Ol 

so 

© 

rti 

CO 

CO 

CO 

© 

*0 

CO 

•«* 

s 

«o 

CO 

CO 

© 

1936-37 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

ft AW— 

Cow hides 

37-2 

11 *4 

16*9 

19-3 

19-5 

194 

591 

54 

87 

95 

98 

109 

Buffalo hides .. 

17-3 

Hi 

2*9 

2-8 

2*7 

4-5 

220 

6 

12 

12 

11 

22 

Other hides . . 

1-3 

0-3 

or> 

0 -5 

0-5 

0-3 

19 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Goat skins 

22*7 

122 

IS *2 

13*9 

20 *1 

ISO 

313 

179 

277 

181 

278 

278 

Sheep skins .. 

1 *0 

0-6 

1-2 

12 

0-9 

0-6 

26 

5 

11 

16 

14 

15 

Other skins .. 


0-5 

0*5 

(hi 

0*2 

0 *3 


30 

35 

6 

5 

9 

Tolalj[ .. 

80-J 

26'0 

40-2 

37 -8 

43-9 

43-1 

1109 

276 

425 

312 

410 

435 

TANNED— 

Cow hides 

7*9 

7-9 

114 

9 (5 

11-8 

14-9 

147 

140 

208 

163 

187 

257 

Buffalo hides .. 

0-8 

04 

0-8 

0*7 

1*2 

14 

J1 

6 

12 

13 

19 

24 

Other hides .. 

.. 

0-7 

10 

H 

10 

1-6 


16 

21 

22 

23 

36 

Goat skins .. 

3-7 

2*9 

3-5 

3-6 

31 

3-8 

161 

169 

173 

183 

142 

184 

Sheep skins .. 

2-5 

2-5 

2-9 

2-8 

3-1 

3-6 

96 

120 

136 

134 

143 

168 

Other skins .. 

0-3 

0-1 

0*1 

0-1 


0-1 

7 

15 

15 

7 

6 

5 

Total .. 

15-2 

U8 

19'7 

17 -9 



422 

466 

565 

S22 

520 

674 

Grand Total 

9$ <3 

411 

59'9 

55’7 

64-2 

68 '5 

1591 

742 

990 

834 

930 

1109 


♦From “Review of the Trade of India.” 
f Excluding cuttings. 
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Since 1932 leather has generally occupied the seventh position 
in value among the articles exported from India, and raw hides and 
skins the eighth. Together they comprise over 5 per cent, of the 
total value of exports. Quantitatively cow hides are the most import¬ 
ant article of skin export; goat skins occupy the second position, sheep 
skins the third and buffalo hides the last. 

Quinquennial average values of the exports of raw hides and skins 
and leather, are given below (triennial average for years 1934-35 to 
1936-37). The total exports were at their highest during the war 
period, 1914—19. The quinquennium following witnessed a fall, but 
there was a slight revival during 1924—29, again followed by a decline. 
The export value of raw hides and skins decreased continuously from 
Rs. 1,032 lakhs in the quinquennium 1909—14 to Rs. 390 lakhs in 
1934—37; that of tanned hides and skins and leather, on the other 
hand, has been comparatively regular, and with the gradual indus¬ 
trialisation of the country there is a tendency to export hides and skins 
in the tanned form. 


Table XIII. 

Average Annual Value of Exports from India* 


Period. 

Raw Hides and 
Skins. 

Tanned Hides 
and Skins 
and Leather. 

Total. 

Value 

Rs. 

(Lakhs.) 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total. 

Value 

Rs. 

(Lakhs). 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total. 

Value 

Rs. 

(Lakhs). 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

1,032 

70-6 

430 

29*4 

1,462 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

988 

57-9 

719 

42*1 

1,707 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

945 

60-2 

624 

39*8 

1,569 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

791 

49-4 

811 

50-6 

1,602 

1929-30 to 1933-34 

483 

44-2 

610 

55-8 

1,093 

1934-35 to 1936-37 

390 

38*8 

616 

61*2 

1,006 


Direction of Exports. —The next table shows the quantities of hides, 
skins and leather exported from India to the United Kingdom, the 
British Empire, and foreign countries. 

*Cf. “Review of the Trade of India,” Table 7. 
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Table XIV. 


Direction of Exports from India of Hides , Skins and Leather .* 



Article and the Country to which sent— 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Hides and Skins , Raw.— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 . 

Buffalo Hides : 

United Kingdom 

379 

467 

278 


Total British Empire 

384 

487 

330 


Germany 

357 

530 

775 


Bulgaria 

218 

193 

597 


Greece 

609 

220 

548 


Egypt 

357 

199 

644 


Total Foreign Countries 

2,454 

2,206 

4,150 


Grand Total 

2,838 

2,693 

4,480 

2. 

Cow Hides : 

United Kingdom 

2,839 

4,258 

5,149 


Total British Empire 

2,875 

4,342 

5,223 


Finland 

1,216 

1,073 

1,025 


Germany 

4,841 

5,878 

6,547 


Italy 

4,681 

2,239 

1,570 


Greece 

797 

787 

1,064 


Total Foreign Countries 

10,390 

15,120 

14,194 


Grand Total 

19,271 

19,462 

19,417 

3. 

Buffalo and Cow Calf Skins : 

United Kingdom 

18 

18 

34 


Total British Empire 

19 

18 

36 


Total Foreign Countries 

461 

504 

278 


Grand Total 

480 

522 

314 

4. 

Goat Skins : 

United Kingdom 

2,475 

4,358 

4,158 


Total British Empire 

2,904 

4,851 

4,664 


United States of America 

9,604 

13,583 

11,410 


Total Foreign Countries 

10,969 

15,257 

13,321 


Grand Total 

13,873 

20,108 

17,985 

5. 

Sheep Skins : 

United Kingdom 

65 

56 

73 


Total British Empire 

75 

82 

85 


Germany .. 

173 

329 

145 


Italy 

797 

277 

37 


Total Foreign Countries 

1,101 

851 

518 


Grand Total 

1,176 

933 

603 


* “Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade of British India with British 
Empire and Foreign Countries,” for the Fiscal Year ending 31st March, 1937: 
Table 11. 
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1 Table XIII.—( conid.) 



Article and the Country to which sent— 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Leather (Tanned or Dressed)— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 . 

Buffalo Hides: 

United Kingdom 

638 

824 

975 


Total British Empire 

666 

861 

1,015 


Total Foreign Countries 

79 

305 

430 


Grand Total 

745 

1,166 

1,445 

2. 

Cow Hides: 

United Kingdom 

9,486 

11,702 

14,787 


Total British Empire 

9,516 

11,738 

14,814 


Total Foreign Countries 

63 

46 

53 


Grand Total 

9,579 

11,784 

14,867 

3. 

Buffalo and Cow Calf Skins : 

United Kingdom 

1,046 

1,066 

*1,509 

4. 

Goat Skins: 

United Kingdom 

3,506 

2,908 

3,550 

5. 

Sheep Skins : 

United Kingdom 

2,106 

2,541 

2,981 


Total British Empire 

3,200 

2,589 

3,020 


Japan 

596 

471 

539 


Total Fbreign Countries 

632 

482 

546 


Grand Total 

3,332 

3,071 

3,566 


Imports.—The imports of hides and skins into India are much less 
in value than the exports, but they are not inconsiderable. The 
figures are given below. 

Table XV. 


Value of Imports into India* 


Period. 

Hides and Skins, 
Raw or Undressed. 

Hides and Skins, 
Tanned or Dressed 
and Leather. 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

Rs. (lakhs). 

14 

Rs. (lakhs). 

45 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

16 

36 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

13 

71 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

21 

54 

1929-30 to 1933-34 

16 

52 

1934-35 

10 

54 

1935-36 

10 

55 

1936-37 

12 

5! 


Inter-Provincial Trade.—The figures on this subject have been 
compiled from the monthly issues of the “Review of Inland Trade/ 1 


*Cf. “Review of the Trade of India/’ Table 4. 
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the publication of which was discontinued fin 1922 but resumed in 
1933. Until April 1937 the Punjab, Delhi and the North-West 
Frontier Province were included in on e “block,” and the figures for 
the four years ending 31st March 1937, given below, show that the 
area was a net exporter of raw hides and skins each year and a net 
importer of tanned hides and skins and leather in three of the four 
years. 

Table XVI. 

Annual Exports and Imports of the Punjab 1 Blockf 1936-37. 

(In Maunds.) 


I 

j 1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Raw hides: 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

Raw skins : 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

Tanned hides and skins and 
leather ; 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

106,149 

38,054 

92,851 

74,812 

108,578 

59,149 

172,781 

67,421 

68,095 

18,089 

49,429 

105,360 

225,410 

94,235 

186,957 

104,688 

226, 018 
108, ao 

237,249 

98,181 

181175 

82,269 

117,368 

139,068 

28,496 

20,467 

19,233 

22,084 

17,446 

18,382 

18,009 

19,434 

. 8,029 

—2,851 

-936 

—1,425 


In the issue for April 1937 the number of trade blocks in India 
was increased and separate figures were given for the Punjab Province 
for the first time. These, for 1937-38, together with those for the form¬ 
er Punjab “block,” calculated by adding together the individual figures 
of the Punjab, Delhi and the N.W.F.P., and deducting their mutual 
trade, are given below; the Punjab figures are also expressed as a per¬ 
centage of the “block” figures. 


Table XVII. 

Trade of the Punjab Province and the Punjab ' Block,’ 1937-38. 



Punjab 

Province. 

Punjab ‘ Block.' 

* Provincial ' 

TRADE AS A PER¬ 
CENTAGE OF 
‘ BLOCK ' TRADE 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Mds. 

Mds, 

Mds. 

Mds. 



Raw hides 

116,824 

84,366 

164,386 

63,179 

71*6 

133*5 

Raw skins 

168,761 

53,742 

241,571 

88,742 

69‘8 

60-3 

Tanned hides and 







skins and leather 

45,883 

16,115 

19,605 

20,902 

234-0 

77*1 
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The Punjab Province accounts for about nine-tenths the area and 
population of the old Punjab “block,”* and in the absence of separate 
information the figures for the larger area might be taken as 
approximately correct for the province. The North-West Frontier 
Province is, however, noted for its exports of raw hides and imports 
of leather; while Delhi does an almost entirely entrepot trade;! hence 
two different impressions received when the Punjab is studied 
separately and as a part of the “block .” 

On the assumption that the relative trade position of the Punjab 
in the block was the same as it was in 1937-38, the exports and im¬ 
ports of the Punjab Province for the four years, 1933-34 to 1936-37, 
would be as follows: 

The figures have been obtained by multiplying the trade figures 
of the Punjab “Block” with the corresponding percentages as shown in 
the previous table. ♦ 

Table XVII I. 

Assumed Exports and Imports of the Punjab Province. 

(In Maunds.) 



1933-34. 

1934-35 

1935-36. 



Raw hides: 

Exports .. 
Imports 

76,003 

50,802 

66,481 

99,874 

77,742 

78,964 

323,711 

90,007 

116,824 

84,366 

Balance .. 

25,201 

—33,393 

-1,222 

33,704 

32,458 

Raw skins: 

Exports 

Imports 

157,336 

56,824 

130,496 

63,127 

157,761 

65,223 

165,600 

59,203 

168,761 

53,472 

Balance .. 

100,512 

67,369 

02,538 

106,397 

115,289 

Tanned hides and 
skins and leather : 
Exports 
Imports 

66,781 

15,780 

45,005 

17,026 

40,824 

14,173 

42,141 

14,983 

45,883 

16,115 

Balance .. 

51,001 

I 27,979 

26,651 


29,768 


*£/. All-India Census Report, 1931. 


Punjab 

N.-W. F. Province 
Delhi 


Area . 

(Sq. Miles.) 
136,261 
13,518 
513 


Population . 

28,490,857 

2,425,076 

636,246 


t N.-W. F. Province : 

Exports 
Imports 
Delhi: 

Exports 

Imports 


Raw hides. 

Mds. 

78,012 

1,396 


Raw skins. 

Mds. 

32,773 

1,060 


Tanned hides, 
skins and leather. 
Mds. 

827 

33,069 


23,749 77,484 4,305 

31,616 71,687 3,128 
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The figures are arbitrary, based on a wide assumption but it is 
not improbable that there is a small net export of leather from the 
Punjab annually, and that in some years the province is a net im¬ 
porter of raw hides. 

Punjab Trade in 1937-8. — The weight of goods sent to, and receiv¬ 
ed from, the Punjab by the different “trade blocks” in each month of 
1937-8 are presented in the form of six statements appearing in 
Appendix C. The more important features of the trade are noted 
below. 

Raw Hides. —Monthly exports and imports of the Punjab in 
1937-8 were as follows : 


Table XIX. 

Punjab Trade in Raw Hides. 1937-38. 
(In Maunds.) 


Month. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

To 

Karachi. 

To 

Calcutta. 

Total. 

From 

N.-W.F.P, 

1937— 






April 

15,990 

8,812 

4,299 

10,551 

4,373 

May 

11,117 

3,485 

5,317 

9,248 

3,307 

J une 

5,355 

1,502 

2,620 

9,889 

3,349 

July 

4,196 

2,991 

327 

6,486 

2,231 

August 

5,465 

4,216 


5,265 

2,558 

September 

2,816 

1,109 

. , 

3,642 

2,092 

October 

4,579 

526 

1,800 

4,253 

2,672 

November 

4,442 

1,659 

900 

6,726 

4,481 

December 

15,390 

10,415 

2,529 

7,867 | 

5,234 

1938— 






January 

21,096 

10,148 i 

8,368 

5,936 

3,921 

February 

13,458 

8,150 | 

2,881 

7,495 

4,858 

March 

12,920 

8,081 

2,916 

7,008 

4,124 

Total .. 

116,824 

61,094 

i 

31,957 

84,366 

43,200 


The excess of exports over imports amounted to 32,458 maunds. 
About 77 per cent, of the total exports were effected during the six 
months, April, May and December of 1937, and January to March of 
1938; and according to the hide merchants this is a regular feature of 
the Punjab hide trade. The seasonal variations are not so well mark¬ 
ed on the import side. 
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Karachi and Calcutta together took about 80 per cent, of the 
exports; and more than half the imports came from the North-West 
Frontier Province. This is again said to be the normal direction of 
trade. 

Among other trade blocks selling hides to the Punjab were Raj- 
putana (9,858 maunds), the United Provinces (9,579), Bombay (6,517), 
Sind (5,142) and Delhi (3,911); among the buyers the United Provinces 
(9,100 maunds), Delhi (5,706) and Madras city (2,650) may be men¬ 
tioned. 

Raw Skins.—Monthly export and import figures for 1937-38 are 
given below: 


Table XX. 

Punjab Trade in Raw Skins, 1937-38. 
(In Maunds.) 



Exports. 

Imports. 

Month. 

Total. 

To 

Karachi. 

To 

Madras. 

Total. 

From 

N.W.F.P. 

From 

Sind. 

1937— 

April 

56,676 

53,280 

1,811 

4,690 

2,496 

1,650 

May 

10,267 

7,330 

1,662 

3,655 

2,311 

867 

June 

11,065 

8,912 

996 

3,908 

1,728 

1,777 

July 

10,710 

7,717 

1,309 

4,402 

2,515 

1,131 

August 

11,851 

8,835 

1,344 

5,012 

3,183 

1,595 

September .. 

13,555 

9,636 

1,384 

5,769 

3,891 

1,413 

October 

10,729 

7,418 

1,736 

4,973 

2,670 

1,479 

November .. 

9,615 

7,729 

1,073 

3,527 

2,080 

1,250 

December .. 

9,298 

6,468 

1,393 

4,333 

2,162 

1,882 

1938— 

January 

5,836 

3,076 

1,176 

5,177 

3,223 

1,570 

February .. 

6,486 

5,293 


3,994 

2,413 

1,141 

March 

12,670 

9,574 

2,019 

4,032 

2,518 ! 

1,164 

Total .. 

168,761 

136,268 

15,903 

53,472 

i 

i 

31,190 ^ 

16,919 
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From the above it will be seen that the Punjab exports exceeded 
the imports by 74,939 maunds. The year commenced with a heavy 
export in April, probably because of overseas orders, while January 
and February were comparatively lean months. The imports were 
more evenly distributed over the whole year. About 90 per cent, of the 
exports were to Karachi and Madras (city), and 8 per cent, 
to the United Provinces and Delhi. North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind were responsible for about 90 per cent, of the imports. 

Tanned Hides and Skins and Leather.—The monthly trade figures 
are given below and they show that the Punjab had a net export of 
291,768 maunds of leather during the year. Only one maund in seven 
of the total hides and skins exported, however, was tanned, and this 
in spite of the good quality of the Punjab hides and skins and the 
availability of tanning materials in large quantities. 

Table XXI. 

Punjab Trade in Tanned Hides and Skins and Leather , 1937-38. 

(In Maunds.) 


Month. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

To 

N.-W.F.P. 

Total. 

From 

U. P. 

From 

Calcutta. 

1937— 






April 

4,438 

2,978 

1,016 

614 

284 

May 

4,151 

2,732 

1,616 

963 

379 

J une 

4,285 

2,692 

1,708 

976 

432 

July 

4,637 

3,267 

1,437 

819 

369 

August 

3,200 

2,073 

1,268 

850 

247 

September 

3,937 

2,507 

1,303 

848 

233 

October 

3,882 

2,512 

1,418 

651 

417 

November 

4,500 

2,558 

1,383 

961 

300 

December 

2,704 

1,765 

1,414 


366 

1938— 






January 

3,762 

2,566 

1,312 

747 

314 

February 

2,695 

1,546 

1,053 

675 

237 

March 

3,687 

2,461 

1,187 

528 

449 

Total 

45,878 

29,657 

16,115 

9,340 

4,027 


The most important market for Punjab leather is the North-West 
Frontier Province which took about two-thirds of the total exports. 
Among other buyers were Sind (5,551 maunds), the United Provinces 
(4,923), Rajputana (2,073) and Calcutta (2,014). The United Provinces 
and Calcutta together were responsible for 83 per cent, of the total 
imports of leather into the Punjab. 
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Trade with N.W,F,P.--Two important features about the North- 
West Frontier Province are the surplus of hides and skins and want 
of suitable tanning materials. There is a butcher in almost every 
village in that province, and the demand for beef and mutton is so 
great that besides sending the weak and ailing animals to the block 
there is a regular inflow of cattle from the Punjab for food all the 
year round. The tanning industry has not developed to any great 
extent because pine bark, which is the chief tanning material avail¬ 
able, lends a crude brownish colour to the leather and this effects its 
quality. Sole leather for jutis (Indian shoes) and chaplis (sandals) 
is prepared locally. Secondly, the local demand is chiefly for cheap 
leather. It would not be remunerative to manufacture from 
local hides, which are generally of superior quality, and because of 
their thickness yield less surface area per maund. The province 
consequently exports large quantities of raw hides and skins and im¬ 
ports the leather required for uppers of shoes and other similar 
uses. The following figures of despatches from the more important 
railway stations were supplied by the Assistant Marketing Officer 
posted at Peshawar: 

■ Despatches from Peshawar Cantonment Railway Station. 

1935. 




Mds. 

Srs. 

Hides: 

Cow—Dry 

• • • • 

6,947 

38 

Wet 

.. .. 

1,826 

20 

Buffalo—Dry 

.. 

20,383 

19 

Wet 

.. 

4,925 

24 

Skins : 

Sheep—Dry 


7,000 

18 

Wet 

• • •. 

166 

23 

Goat-Dry 

• • • • 

5,428 

33 

Wet 

• • 

156 

18 


Despatches from Other Stations in the N.W.F.P . 


1934-35. 

Cow and Buffalo Goat and Sheep 





Hides. 

Skins. 




Mds. 

Mds. 

Nowshera Cantt. 

* • 

# # 

2,451 

194 

Jahangira Road 

• • 


1,074 

110 

Kabul River 
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1,022 

Mardan 



4,573 

639 

Durgai 



2,371 

344 

Kohat 



1,507 

2,976 

Thai 



1,213 

1,521 

Bannu 

• • 


493 

3,253 

Tank 

• • 


1,096 

927 

Havelian 

• • 

• • 

3,975 

1,282 

Daryakhan 

• • 

• • 

295 

1,465 
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Hides from the Peshawar Cantonment Station were sent almost 
exclusively to Wazirabad; but a few consignments were also sent to 
Lahore and Amritsar. The skins were despatched mostly to Amritsar, 
Kasur, Multan, Sillanwali (Sialkot), Gujarkhan, Mianwali, Sargodha. 
Bhalwal and Bhera (Shahpur), Wazirabad (Gujranwala), Jhang, 
Lahore and Lyallpur Stations. 

Arrivals of goods at the Peshawar Cantonment Station during the 
calendar year 1935 were as follows: 


Leather— 


Mels. 

Srs. 

Chrome 

• • 

855 

26 

Common 

• * 

.. 8,278 

28 

Boots, shoes, etc. 

• 9 

502 

21 

Hides— 




Dry and wet 

•• 

491 

31 

Skins— 




Coloured 

. . 

86 

14 

Full-tanned 

, , 

230 

14 


The stations despatching these goods were, in order of import¬ 
ance, Sambrial (Sialkot), Wazirabad (Gujranwala), Qila Sobha Singh 
(Sialkot), Jullundur, Sialkot, Narowal (Sialkot), Pasrur (Sialkot), 
Amritsar, Howrah, Cawnpore and Delhi. An important manufacturer 
of leather goods stated that the leather from Ahmednagar was general¬ 
ly used in the uppers of chaplis, that from Sialkot District and 
Wazirabad for uppers and soles of shoes, but the leather from 
Jullundur side was fit only for making soles. The locally tanned 
leather is used in making jutis for which Peshawar is a very import¬ 
ant producing centre—(see Plate 10). 

Trade within the Province.—It is roughly estimated that about 
half the amount of hides and skins produced in the Punjab villages 
is tanned directly to meet the local requirements; it is mostly the sur¬ 
plus, or the hides of good quality, which enter the trade and find their 
way to the principal markets, described in the next chapter. 

Terminal Tax and Octroi Rates.—A letter was addressed to all the 
municipalities and small towns in the Punjab inquiring the rates of 
Terminal Tax or Octroi charged on hides, skins, leather and kilra r bark, 
and the quantities imported into these towns during the year 1935. 
Replies to this inquiry were received from 138 towns out of a total of 
227 in the province, from which inquiries were made. 
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The replies from 79 towns* were to the effect that no tax was levied 
on the articles mentioned above, and among them are all the municipal¬ 
ities and small towns in the Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Sheikhupura, Attock, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan Districts. This leaves 59 towns 
which charged octroi or terminal tax on these goods,f and the infor¬ 
mation about these is presented in the form of three tables shown in 
Appendix D; they deal with octroi, terminal tax and the extent of 
trade, respectively. The third table could not be drawn up fully 
owing to the replies being very incomplete. 

* The following list shows by districts, the towns with no tax on hides, 
skins and leather. 

District. Towns. 

Hissar .. Budlada, Kalanwali. Jakhal, Mandi Dabwali, Tohana. 

Rohtak .. Mehm. 

Gurgaon . • Faridabad. 

Karnal .. Pundri. 

Ambala .. Babyal. 

Simla .. Kasumpti. 

Kangra .. Dharamsala, Palampur, Kangra, Nurpur. 

Hoshiarpur .. Garhdiwala, Mukerian, Dasuya, Jaijon, Garshankar, 

Jullundur .. Kartarpur. 

Ludhiana .. Samrala. 

Ferozepore .. Giddarbaha, Moga. 

Lahore .. Kot Rai Buta Mai, Sur Singh, Ichhra, Khudian, Baghbanpura. 
Amritsar .. Majitha, Ramdas, Sultanwind. 

Gurdaspur .. Dalhousie, Dera Baba Nanak, Dhariwal, Narot Jaimal Singh, 
Sri Hargobindpur, Fatehgarh. 

Sialkot .. Sankhatra, Nitranwali, Bhopalwali, Kalaswala, Jamke, 
Sambarial, Zafarwal, Chawinda, Sahawala. 

Gujranwala .. Emanabad, Ramnagar, Pindi Bhatian, Sodhra. 

Sheikhupura Sheikhupura, Khangah Dogran. 

Gujrat .* Shadiwal, Malakwal, Lalamusa. 

Shahpur .. Shahpur, Sillanwali, Nurpur Thai. 

Rawalpindi Murree, Gujar Khan. 

Attock .. Makhad, Fateh Jang, Campbellpur. 

Mianwali .. Kallurkot, Kalabagh, Bhakkar. 

Jhang .. Shorkot, Lalian. 

Multan .. Khanewal, Mian Channu, Kabirwala, Jalapur Pirwala, Kahror 
Pakka, Mailsi, Tulamba. 

Muzaffargarh Leiah. 

D. G. Khan Rajanpur, Taunsa, Vahoa, Kot Chhutta. 

tOctroi is a tax on animals or goods brought within octroi limits for 
consumption or use within those limits, and is charged 'ad valorem.’ A 
terminal tax, on the other hand, is a 'specific’ tax on goods imported into, 
or exported from, a municipality, differing from octroi, when imposed on 
imports, in that no refunds are given in respect of goods re-exported. 




CHAPTER VI 

FINANCE AND MARKETING 

Introductory. —Like many other products in this country the 
hides and skins pass through a long and circuitous route before reach¬ 
ing the final stage of manufacture. The village chuhra or chamar is 
the first middleman of fallen hides if the cultivator hands the car¬ 
cass over toi him free. Otherwise the chamar receives wages for 
flaying it,* and is generally given the option to buy the hide from 
the cultivator and sell it at a profit, or to arrange? for its sale. If the 
village be close to an important market town or a tannery, he takes 
it straight there; but most of the hides are sold to itinerant hide col¬ 
lectors who in turn sell to town dealers; at times a buyer is found in 
the village mochi who turns the hide into leather from which to pre¬ 
pare jutis. Since the number of hides available in any one village is 
small and the supply irregular, and there is little competition among 
hide collectors, the chamar seldom receives a fair price for the hides. 

The small producer’s dependence on the primary collector is a 
characteristic feature of such trade all over the world, especially 
where the exporting market or the consuming centre lies far away 
or the conditions under which the trade is carried on are complex.t 
The town dealer sells the inferior hides to the small-scale tanners 
and despatches the better hides to the central markets, such as those 
at Lahore or Multan, for sale through artias (commission agents). 
The buyers in the central markets are the agents of shippers, the tan¬ 
nery owners and wholesale dealers. Hides from slaughter-houses 
are purchased by dealers in framed hides, and these after the neces¬ 
sary treatment are sold to shippers or to higher class tanneries. 

The passage of skins through the market is comparatively simple. 
The goat skins go directly from the slaughter-house to the dealers 
who process them for sale. The sheep skins are usually 
dewooled, and the wool and pelt (known in the market as papra) 
are sold separately. 

Credit Transactions. —A marked feature of the trade in hides and 
skins both in the raw and the tanned condition, is that cash transac¬ 
tions are few in number and small in quantity as compared with credit 
sales. Speculation and future dealings are, however, not practised 
in this line, probably because the bulk of the goods is sold ungraded. 

* The charges for flaying are usually 12 annas for a bullock, 8 annas for a 
cow or buffalo and 4 annas for a calf. 

tCf. Hide Cess Inquiry Committee Report, Chapter V. 
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Plate 7, 


‘Bag-tanning.’ 
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The primary hide collector is financed in most cases by the town 
dealer, who on depositing goods for sale with the artia obtains a part 
of the market value in cash, even though the sale is effected a fort¬ 
night or a month later. The chamars invariably buy raw hides on 
credit, and the payment is deferred until the leather prepared has 
been sold. Most of the buyers of leather also find it difficult to pay 
in cash. The entire credit is furnished by the artias and wholesale 
dealers, who consequently enjoy a strong bargaining position in the 
market, and charge heavily for their services. 

Forms of Raw Hides and* Skins. —Raw hides are available in the 
market in five different forms according to differences in the methods 
of processing. These are described below: 

1. Kamela, or freshly flayed hides from the slaughter-house. 
These hides provide the best material for tanning because of their 
being in the natural form; they are, however, available in large 
quantities only in cantonments and large towns where beef slaughter¬ 
houses are found, or villages in the neighbourhood of market towns. 
Kamela are either sent to tanneries, or dried in frames for export. 

2. Wet-Salted Hides.—These are hides preserved with salt and 
kept semi-moist. Buffalo hides are treated in this manner in the 
North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab districts adjoining it, 
and are sent mostly to the tanneries at Cawnpore. A Ger¬ 
man firm here is stated to restrict its purchases to wet-salted cow 
hides in summer. These hides are, however, not popular among the 
general Punjab buyers, because of the extra cost in transport (hides 
when wet-salted are about three times as heavy as hides dried with¬ 
out applying any salt) and the necessity of liming them without delay. 
Wet-salted hides are sold by count and not by weight. 

3. Dry-Salted Hides. —These are hides dried after applying salt 
to them and sell at a heavy discount in the Punjab markets, because 
the practice is to sell them by weight, and the amount of salt applied 
is a net loss to the tanner. 

4. Framed Hides. —Hides without the headskin, hoofs and tails, 
cleaned of superfluous flesh, and dried in air when still stretched on 
the frames, are known as “framed” hides. The shippers purchase raw 
hides in this form, for any defects then become visible and the quality 
can be rightly judged. In every town where hides are brought for 
sale there are some dealers whose chief business is to purchase kamela 
or green hides of “fallen” animals from surrounding villages and sell 
them after curing on the frames. The framed hides meant for long 
storage, or export, are arsenicated or “poisoned.” One seer of 
white arsenic and two seers of caustic soda are boiled to a solution 
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in water and then mixed in fresh water in a cemented tank through 
which the dry hides are passed. This quantity of chemicals is suffi¬ 
cient for 80 to 100 hides and costs Rs. 1-8-0. Usually three men are 
needed for this process and the different firms gave as their expense 
for treating 100 hides between Rs. 3-0-0 and Rs. 3-8-0, inclusive of 
chemicals and labour. 

5. Sukti or Gowara Hides, i.e., hides dried in the sun right 
after flaying.—This is the most common form in which hides are 
brought to the market, being the product of the only method in which 
hides produced in villages are cured, excepting the very few which 
are brought to towns when still “green.” These hides are not washed 
after flaying in order to remove the stains of blood, dung and dirt, nor is 
the flesh side shaved so as to reduce the matter in which bacterial 
action is liable to start. The hoofs and tail are often left intact to 
add to the weight of the hide. Without applying any preservative, 
such as common salt, they are spread out on dust or boulders to dry 
in the sun. When still moist they are folded along the line of the 
vertebral column. Those sent from the Hazara side are well 
folded, with hoofs, tails and head skin all tucked in, not infrequently 
along with some pebbles. The sun-dried hides become almost as hard 
to the touch as stone, and until thoroughly soaked cannot be opened 
out easily. 

Air-curing is the simplest and cheapest of all methods, and has 
the additional advantage of lightness in transport. If properly car¬ 
ried out, preferably in the shade, it enables the hide to be kept 
indefinitely, particularly in a dry climate such as the Punjab has for 
most of the year. But the crude and careless manner in which air¬ 
curing is done in the Punjab leads to serious defects. The presence 
of foreign matter gives to the hides a dirty appearance and causes 
difficulty in a proper evaluation of the article particularly in summer 
when sun-blisters and burns are common and the hide is apt to 
crumple up and hence depreciate in value. Considering the magni¬ 
tude of the trade the loss to the province through faulty methods of 
curing must be enormous. 

Markets in the Punjab.—More activity is evinced in the market¬ 
ing of raw hides and skins than leather, because the Province is an 
important exporter of the former class of goods. Further, most of 
the tanneries themselves arrange for the sale of leather manufactured 
by them. Brief notes about the more important trade centres are 
given in the following pages in the hope that they may be of some 
practical value to some readers. 

Lahore.—Lahore is the most important market for raw hides in 
the Punjab and comes second only to Delhi in Northern India. 
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Beyond the railway line along the Grand Trunk Road there is a row 
of imposing buildings where fourteen firms of artias transact business 
in raw hides, and the locality is known as “Chamra Mandi ” The 
oldest existing firm was started in 1895. There is an organisation 
located inside the Akbari Gate known as the “Anjuman Tajran-i- 
Charam” designed to settle differences among the hide dealers and 
for mutual aid. There is no regular marketing organisation for 
leather. 

Amritsar.— This is the leading market for sheep skins in the 
Punjab. Until a few years ago it was also the most important 
market for goat skins, but lack of confidence among buyers conse¬ 
quent upon the failure of some firms and the unfair dealings of 
others, has led to the dispersion of a part of this business to Delhi, 
Multan, Lahore and Gujranwala. At the time of writing this report 
there were nineteen artias for raw hides and skins in the town, and 
eighteen dealers in leather, who for the purpose of wholesale buying 
of leather had organised themselves under the title of the “Haji 
General Leather Company.” Near the municipal beef slaughter¬ 
house there were six dealers in framed hides. 

Kasur.—Because of this town being a centre for making jutis 
there is a brisk trade in hides and leather. In the locality known as 
Kot Din Garh there were seven shops of artias for raw hides and skins 
while another two dealt exclusively in raw skins. Tanned hides were 
sold through six artias near the Pathanwala Gate and tanned skins 
by another two artias. 

The town exports “jerked” beef to Burma and in winter about 
a dozen cattle are slaughtered in the “Laghar Khana” daily for this 
purpose. The local chuhras purchase decrepit animals from the 
surrounding villages and sell their hides to the framed-hide dealers, 
of whom there are seven in the town, and the carcasses to the “jerked” 
beef makers. 

Multan.— There were ten artias in this town, most of whom, be¬ 
sides arranging for the sale of raw hides and skins, got the hides tan¬ 
ned by the chamrangs working in their own homes in a colony not 
far from the town, to whom tanning charges amounting to 30 per 
cent, of the sale proceeds of the leather were paid. Two among the 
artias also prepared framed hides. 

Jullundur.— Jullundur is chiefly a distribution centre of the 
United Provinces hides which are here tanned info cheap country 
leather. Some ten artias dealt in raw hides and skins in the city, and 
another fifteen, dealing mostly in leather, had their shops in a sub¬ 
urb known as Basti Nau. 
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Sialkot .—The sports industry of this town requires a large supply 
of leather of good quality, and this is partly provided by local tan¬ 
neries. Another reason for the town being an important trade centre 
is its proximity to the Jammu State which normally has a surplus of 
hides and skins. There were in this town five artia shops for raw hides 
and skins, nine important dealers in leather and nine dealers in fram¬ 
ed hides. 

Among the markets of second rate importance visited during the 
inquiry were Gujar Khan (3 dealers in skins), Wazirabad (3 artias 
for raw hides, 3 dealers in framed hides and 3 in. leather), Jhelum 
(3 general dealers), Gujrat (6 skin dealers who also did tanning), Lyall- 
pur (3 dealers in raw hides and skins and 3 in leather), Maghiana 
(7 general dealers), Kartarpur (4 dealers in hides and one in skins), 
Nakodar (2 dealers in leather), Rewari (8 dealers in raw camel hides 
and 3 in leather), Hansi (2 dealers in leather) and Hissar (7 dealers 
in hides and skins). 

Peshawar.—Peshawar is a very important trade centre for raw 
hides, skins and furs. Goods are sent to this market from such dis¬ 
tant places as Quetta, Sawat, Badakshan, Mohmund, Tibet and 
Afghanistan. The Cawnpore tanneries obtain a large portion of 
their supply of wet-salted buffalo hides from here through their local 
agents, and European firms also purchase cow hides in large quanti¬ 
ties. There were five important dealers in hides and eight in skins; 
most of these also acted as artias. Six dealers in furs acted as agents 
to foreign buyers. 

The manufacture of jutis and chaplis, mostly for export to Afghan¬ 
istan, is an important industry of the town. It was stated that 
Afghanistan recently imposed a heavy duty on the import of these 
articles; but even then it was estimated that about two thousand pairs 
were prepared here daily. The leather needed for these articles was 
obtained mostly from Ahmednagar, Wazirabad and Jullundur. There 
was, however, no artia for leather in Peshawar and the wholesale 
dealers made their purchases directly from the local artias. 

Delhi.—The tanning industry has not developed to any appreciable 
extent here although it is an important commercial centre in Northern 
India. There were fourteen large dealers and artias in raw hides, 
and about the same number dealt in raw skins, all in Sadar Bazar. 
Over thirty firms dealt in furs and some of these had branches in 
foreign countries. More than twenty shops of leather dealers and 
artias were scattered over the city. 

Peculiarities of the Hide Market.—The practices followed in these 
markets resemble those in the markets for agricultural products, 
a subject which has been dealt with in some of the previous reports 
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of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab. A few points of contrast 
need only be noted here: 

1. Whereas the shops of grain artias are usually centralised in a 
market place specially designed for the purpose, those for hides and 
skins are scattered or at best situated close to each other along the 
same roadway. The advantages of centralised markets are too ob¬ 
vious to need any elaboration. 

2. Hides and skins being commodities saleable only to leather- 
workers, the buyers are far too limited both in numbers and means to 
permit a consignment being sold as soon as it arrives. The khojas 
have, therefore, a freer hand in settling prices than the grain artias, 
and the sellers allege that in most cases their interests are not guarded 
because of their poverty and lack of organisation. 

3. There are no dalals (brokers) in the hide market, and the 
buyers deal with the artias directly. 

4. Because hides are a bulky commodity they are always 
weighed on a beam-scale and the hand-scale of the grain market is 
not used. Nowhere does the practice obtain of checking these weights 
and scales, with the exception of Lahore where the branch managers 
of the European companies check and correct them in the 
various hide godowns from which they make purchases. In 
view of the unsatisfactory condition of weights and scales used in the 
Province* it is imperative that the practice of periodical checking 
should be extended to other markets. 

5. In certain markets such as Lahore and Multan no discount is 
given to buyers for cash payment, although the period of credit is as 
long as two months. The khojas hold that the cash discount amounts 
to usury which is forbidden by the Muslim religion. The cash buyers 
are compensated indirectly by a reduction in the price and also more 
allowance in weight, and the incidence of these falls on the seller. 
In the Kasur, Gujranwala, Wazirabad and Sialkot markets this 
orthodoxy does not prevail and katoti (rebate on cash payment) is 
given to cash buyers. 

It was also noted that arat was charged at a higher rate from 
dealers who had obtained some advance from the khojas in order to 
collect hides, instead of the straight and easily comprehensible method 
of charging interest on the amount. 

Wholesale dealers and artias of Jullundur have evolved a com¬ 
plicated mode of business with the chamars. They charge the seller 

* Of the 12,474 weights checked in thirteen areas during an inquiry conduct¬ 
ed by the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, in 1927—31, 51.2 per cent, were 
found correct; 41.0 per cent, were deficient and 7.8 per cent, were extra-heavy* 
Of the 3,486 scales checked with pans loaded' with equal weight, 64.1 per cent, 
were found incorrect. Cf. Publication No. 42. 
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the usual dues for arranging for the sale of hides. If the buyer be¬ 
longs to the merchant community he is given goods on thirty days’ 
credit without any extra fee. But should a chamar buy goods on 
credit the artia charges him Re. 1 per maund of hides extra as 
munafa (profit), and that too on the condition that the leather 
will be sold through his shop for which service he has to pay arat at 
Rs. 6-4-0 per Rs. 100 worth of leather sold. When a chamar pays 
cash for the hides he has to pay no extra fee but the rate of arat 
(commission) for the sale of leather is enhanced to Rs. 9-6-0 per 
Rs. 100. How far the artia is justified in holding out the bait of lower 
rates of commission on leather when the hides have been bought on 
credit, it is for the reader to judge; his extra profits are, however, 
evident. Let us suppose that the market price of hides is Rs. 18 per 
maund and that for leather Rs. 26. When a chamar makes a credit 
purchase he has to pay to the artia for one maund of hides Re. 1 extra 
as munafa and Rs. 1-10-0 as arat on the sale of leather; total Rs. 2-10-0. 
If the chamar pays cash for the hide, it comes to only Rs. 2-7-0 (arat 
at Rs. 9-6-0 per cent.), i.e., Rs. 0-3-0 less than in the previous case; 
and there are also chances for a chamar in this case to purchase hides 
from one shop and to sell leather to another. So not only does the 
artia charge more for credit sales than for cash sales, but he also 
secures the sale of the leather through his shop. The chamars realise 
the disadvantage of such credit transactions, but they are helpless 
because of their poverty and lack of organisation. 

A few cases were noted in the Lahore market of chamars ac¬ 
companied by servants of artias coming from Jullundur to buy hides. 
The servants simply stood surety for the payment of the money and 
charged Re. 1 extra per maund on hides purchased by the chamars. 

Marketing Charges. —The khoja is not merely a commission agent, 
he is the chief financier in the business. The standing of the clients 
counts a good deal in the hide market. Such sellers as have obtained 
an advance of money from the artia have naturally to pay more by 
way of arat than others, and the chamars as buyers seldom receive 
the same facilities as independent merchants. 

A cut-and-dried schedule of market charges is not to be had for 
any town. It was noticed that even when the composite charge of 
two firms was the same, the proportion of demand under individual 
items differed: leniency in arat may be made up by heavier godown 
and weighing charges. * Some firms in Lahore levy godown charges 
invariably, while others do so only when goods have remained unsold 
for over one month. Further, different kinds of hides are assessed 
differently according to the animals from which they are obtained 
and the treatment it has received. The following schedule was sup¬ 
plied bv a firm at Lahore. 
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Marketing Charges in Lahore. 


Payable by the seller: 

1. Arat: 

Buffalo hides— 


Rs 

a. 

p. 

Wet salted 


0 

8 

0 per maund. 

Sukti 

.. 

1 

0 

0 „ 

Framed 

,. 

4 

1 

0 ,, score. 

Cow hides— 

Wet salted 

m , 

0 

8 

0 „ maund. 

Sukti 


1 

0 

0 


or 

5 

0 

0 ,, score. 

Framed 


4 

1 

0 „ 

Sukti pahari 

f # 

3 

8 

0 „ 

Buffalo and cow calf skins .. 

# t 

1 

4 

0 „ „ 

Camel hides ,. .. 

4 # 

1 

0 

0 ,, maund. 

Camel, horse and donkey— 

Ordinary hides.. 

,. 

5 

0 

0 ,, score. 

Pahari 

.. 

3 

8 

0 „ „ 

2. Weighing charges : 

Buffalo hides 

.. 

0 

3 

6 per score. 

Cow ,, 

,. 

0 

2 


Calf skins 

3. Godown charges (only if goods lie unsold 

0 

1 

6 „ tt 

for one month): 

Buffalo hides 

,. 

0 

4 

0 per score. 

Cow 

., 

0 

3 

0 

Calf skins 

4. If hides are arsenicated by the artia 

the 

0 

1 

0 „ 

charges are : 

Buffalo hides 

.. 

0 

11 

0 per score. 

Cow 

.. 

0 

9 

0 „ „ 

Calfskins 

5. When goods arriving by train are taken 
delivery of by the artia, the charges per 
bundle, weighing from 3 to 3| maunds, are: 

0 

5 

0 „ „ 

For paying the station staff 


0 

4 

0 

„ carting .. 

.. 

0 

1 

6 

„ coolie 


0 

1 

6 

Total 

,. 

0 

7 

0 

Payable by the buyer: 

1. Masj id (charity) 

2. When a client from outstation orders goods 

0 

1 

0 per Rs. 100 
worth of goods. 

he is charged : 

Buffalo hides 

.. 

2 

0 

0 per score. 

Cow „ 

.. 

I 

0 

0 „ 

Buffalo and calf skins 

.. 

0 

10 

0 „ .. 

Camel hides 

.. 

2 

0 

0 „ „ 

Horses and donkey hides 

3. Extra charges if goods are packed and sent 

1 

0 

0 „ 

to the railway station 

• • 

0 

12 

0 per bundle of 
about 4 maunds 
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Lahore is an important centre in which to obtain hides for export 
to foreign countries, and according to an artia, the shippers buy 75 
per cent, of arrivals in the town during the six months, November to 
April, and about 25 per cent, in the summer months. 

The schedule of market charges, generally applicable to the 
Amritsar Market, as supplied by a well known Amritsar firm, are as 
follows:— 


Marketing Charges in Amritsar. 


1. Arat (payable by seller): 

Buffalo hides— 

Sukti 

Framed 

Cow— 

Sukti heavy 
i» light 

Framed 

Buffalo and cow calf skins .. 
Siramma (head hide) 

Goat skins— 

Gowara 

Wet 

Sheep skins— 

Gowara 

Wet 

Goat and sheep skins—tanned 

2. Weighing charges (payable by seller)— 

Hides of all sorts 

3. Godown charges (payable by seller)— 

Goat and sheep skins 
Hides 


Rs. a. p. 


1 4 0 per maund. 


1 4 0 „ „ 

3 4 0 ,, score. 

3 12 0 „ maund. 

1 9 0,, score. 

0 8 0 „ maund. 

3 4 0 „ hundred.* 

6 4 0 „ „ 

1 12 0 „ „ 

6 4 0 „ „ 

6 4 0 „ „ 

0 1 0 „ score. 

0 2 0 „ „ 

Nil. 


4. Cash discount given to buyer on price 

5. Charity (payable by buyer) 


Re. 1 per Rs. 100. 

0 1 0 per Rs. 100 

worth of goods. 


Space does not permit giving the market charges of all the towns 
visited during the inquiry, but a very concise statement of six import¬ 
ant markets appears on the next page which should provide a rough 
comparison for the reader interested in the subject. In Multan 
the commission is charged invariably on the value of goods 
sold. In other towns sheep and goat skins are charged accord¬ 
ing to the number of pieces sold, and hides either by weight or count. 


♦Equal to 102. 








Table XXII 

Marketing Charges for Raw Hides and Skins prevalent in Six Important Markets. 
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Extra Weight and Allowance for Adulteration.—At Amritsar, 
Jullundur and Multan the buyer receives the full 40 seers of sukti 
hides for every maund for which he pays. One maund is, however, 
taken as 40% seers in Lahore, Wazirabad, Gujranwala and Kasur, 41 
seers at Sialkot and Delhi and 42 seers at Peshawar. This is for 
the genuine, unadulterated hides. Should they, however, be found to 
contain any extra ‘load’ or adulteration the buyer claims an al¬ 
lowance which is usually given as a discount in weight. A trans¬ 
action was noted in Lahore : 11 hides weighed 4 maunds and 26 seers 
but the buyer paid for 3 maunds 33 seers (allowance at 3 seers per 
hide). 

The term ‘load’ is used to denote such parts of the animal which 
should be, but are not, removed from the hide, e.g., blood, flesh, fat, 
tail, horns and hoofs. It may also mean fixing or plastering of foreign 
matter on the raw hides. In the words of the Hide Cess Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee, “the range and variety of such loading matter is amaz¬ 
ing.” Not only dung, blood and lumps of flesh and fat, but articles like 
lead, cement, mud, clay, sand, impure and spent salt, earth, flour, 
kanji and even steel shavings have been pressed into service as 
loading materials.* Loading is done with one of two objects: to 
conceal defects or to gain weight. The popular form of adulteration 
is to wet the stock before bringing it to the market. 

Marketing of Leather.—Most of the tanneries, as previously stated, 
themselves arrange for the sale of leather. The case of the cottage 
tanners is, however, different. Their day-to-day output is small and 
their scanty means do not permit them to hold up their stock to sell at 
advantage. Further, those among them who obtain the raw material 
on credit are often bound to sell through the creditors. All these 
factors force the chamars to seek the aid of merchant-middlemen for 
marketing country leather. Kasur and Amritsar are the typical mar¬ 
kets for this and a detailed study of their sale methods was made. 

Kasur.—The daily production of leather by the tanners in Kasur 
is deposited in the godowns of the six artias inside the city. Sales 
are effected in the afternoons, and the buyers are mostly local leather 
dealers and manufacturers. The buyers go to each artia’s godown 
en bloc where the daily arrivals are auctioned. This is known in the 
vernacular as Bai, 

The different lots of leather, each having a slip signifying the 
seller, are sold one by one. The artia’s assistant spreads the pieces 
in a lot on the floor to enable the prospective buyers to inspect the 
goods, and any inferior pieces are removed to be sold separately. After 


♦ Page 66 of the Report. 
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judging the quality points, which is done very quickly, they note down 
their bids (rate per maund) confidentially on slips of paper. The artia 
then invites the bids, shouting as he collects the slips : Lanji awaz? 
Awaz lanji?” (I invite offers). When all the slips are in his hand, 
the practice demands that he should ask any experienced buyer: 
“Deo ji awaz tagra” (Please speak out your considered bid). The 
different slips are then read out aloud and the highest bidder is 
declared to be the buyer for the lot. The lot is weighed subsequently 
and sent to the buyer’s place. 

Should the artia, however, think that the offers are not adequate, 
he has the right to refuse them, after which higher bids are invited, 
in which case the artia also competes. The previous highest bidder 
is entitled to claim Rs. 0-7-0 per maund of leather in the lot, which 
amount is debited to the seller, for had the fresh bids not been invited, 
the seller would not have had the advantage of a higher price. The 
exercise of this power of the artia to ask for fresh bids is known in 
the market as Mor. 

The right to give bai (make a bid) is restricted to the well- 
established dealers and manufacturers of the town. Casual 
buyers can purchase goods not in the open market, but directly from 
the dealers. The artia also sells such goods as he purchases in the 
bai to them; it was stated that about half the amount of leather sold 
by bai is resold within the artia’s godown to casual buyers. Evident¬ 
ly any restrictions placed on the free sale of goods adversely affect 
the seller. 

The various dues charged in the town for marketing leather are 
given below. 


Payable by seller— 

Rs, 

. a. 

P- 

1. Arat 

4 

11 

0 per Rs. 100. 

2. Tulai (weighing charges) 

0 

2 

0 per nawan of 

3. Anjuman (charity) 

0 

1 

about If 
maunds. 

0 per Rs. 100. 

4. Mor (if bids are invited a second time, when 
the amount is paid to the previous highest 
bidder) 

0 

7 

0 per maund. 

5. Godown charges 

Nil. 

Goods are sold 

Payable by buyer— 

1. When a casual buyer purchases on credit .. 

1 

9 

the same day 
as received. 

0 per Rs. 100. 

2. Chithiana (postage charge from outstation 
customer) 

0 

1 

0 tt it 

3. For packing and delivery at the railway 
station 

1 

0 

0 per packet. 

Receivable by buyer from artia— 

1. Cash discount for local buyer .. 

2 

8 

0 per Rs. 100, 

2. „ „ „ outstation buyer. 

1 

9 

Of, ,f ^ 


For every maund of leather the buyer receives 41 spers. 
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Amritsar.— The information contained in this section was obtained 
from sixteen chamars working independently in a colony known as 
Mandi Chamrangan outside the city and was later verified from the 
leather dealers in the town. All these chamars tan only cow hides. 

The raw hides are bought from the artias who have their shops 
outside the Rambagh Gardens. When sold on credit the artias usually 
dispose of hides which they have purchased on their own account and 
not those of their clients, and not having a strong buyer position the 
chamars have to buy whatever they are offered. The raw hide artias 
do not deal in leather. 

Prior to 1934 there was no arat for leather in the town and the 
leather merchants visited the chamars’ quarters to purchase leather, 
delivery being given at the chamars’ shops. In 1934 the various 
dealers of the town organised into one firm for the purpose of buying 
country leather. With a joint capital of Rs. 40,000 they floated a con¬ 
cern which has at present eighteen shareholders, all leather mer¬ 
chants. Now the chamars have themselves to carry leather to the 
office of this company, where the daily arrivals are sold in the after¬ 
noon by bai; the practice of mor described for Kasur, 
does not obtain here. On the other hand, should a seller not agree 
to part with his goods at the highest price offered to him, he has to pay 
Rs. 0-1-0 per piece of leather in the lot to the highest bidder, and ar¬ 
range for the sale somewhere else. 

Previous to the establishment of this organisation the chamars 
used to get the price of leather in cash. Now the local chamars are 
paid four days after the sale, but the sellers coming from distant vil¬ 
lages are usually paid the same day. The buyer is given the facility 
of making payment within 50 days of the purchase. The leather 
tanned in Amritsar is sold per piece, while that coming from the vil¬ 
lages is sold by weight, one maund being taken as 41 seers. 

The seller has to pay to the company a fee of Rs, 7 for Rs. 100 
worth of goods sold through it, as detailed below: 

Per Rs. 100. 

Arat (commission) .. .. .. 6 4 0 

Munshiana (clerical charges) .. .. 0 8 0 

Mazduri (labour charges) .. ... 040 

Total .. 7 0 0 

From these Rs. 7, the buyer is given Rs. 4 as rebate in prices. The 
daily sales by the Company average Rs. 800. Its expenses on house 
rent, clerks and coolies are met out of the munshiana and mazduri 
charges; the Manager works honorarily. The profits are distributed 
among the members. 
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Conclusion.—Normally in an open competitive market the two 
opposing forces of self-interest on the part of the seller and the buyer get 
balanced. The seller is satisfied at receiving a reasonable price for 
the goods he parts with and the buyer is satisfied at receiving a good 
return for his money. 

This conception is not true about the hide and country leather 
markets. Here we have a teeming population of chamars, low in social 
status, poor, ignorant and utterly unorganised. On the other side is 
a well-disciplined, well-informed and wealthy merchant class, shrewd 
in business and conscious of its power. The artia is supposed to watch 
the interests of the sellers, but he can hardly perform this function, 
when, as is not unusual, he himself happens to be the buyer. Further, 
the merchants have organised themselves on lines akin to the “guilds” 
and try to get the most out of the chamars. The result is that far 
from receiving a fair deal in the market the chamar finds himself a 
helpless victim. He has to buy what is offered to him, and sell for 
what he can get. Many of them are mere tools in the hands of the 
financiers and their lives are one of unceasing toil of which someone 
else enjoys the fruits. 



CHAPTER VII 


LAMB AND KID PELTS 

History.—A small and secret trade with foreign countries in the 
pelts of lambs and kids (mostly still-born) has existed for a fairly long 
time in Peshawar. In 1932 the demand for these pelts increased sud¬ 
denly, with the result that the secret filtered out and the trade is 
now carried on extensively in the Punjab and N. W. F. Pro¬ 
vince. The centre of the trade has gradually shifted from Peshawar 
to Delhi and Multan. The causes responsible for this change were 
stated to be, firstly, the expulsion of the Jews, who are the chief busi¬ 
ness men in this line, from Afghanistan; secondly, the number 
of sheep and goats in the N. W. F. Province was inadequate to meet 
the increased demand; and thirdly, the remote situation of Peshawar. 

Central Markets.—Delhi and Multan are at present the central 
markets for lamb and kid pelts in Northern India, just as Cawnpore 
and Calcutta are for crocodile and snake skins. Kasur, Sialkot, Amritsar 
and Jullundur are the feeder markets and the dealers in these towns 
are mostly khatiks and qasais. Delhi is slightly more important 
than Multan because of its being near the Jaipur and Tank States and 
the tract known as Naulgarh, where the best pelts are produced. 
There are about sixteen firms dealing in these articles in Delhi and 
the daily arrivals averaged 15,000 pelts in March, 1937, including 9,000 
lambs. Multan has ten firms which despatched about 8,000 lamb 
skins and 4,000 kid skins daily in January 1937, mostly coming from 
Sind, the Canal Colonies and the Thai. The brisk season for this 
trade is from October to April as this is the time of the year when most 
lambs and kids are born. 

Destination.—Lamb skins go mostly to England from whence 
they are distributed to European countries; kid skins are sent 
mostly to the United States. India at the present time leads among 
the countries which supply these pelts; other countries sharing in 
it are Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, Abyssinia and Russia. The prin¬ 
cipal buyers in India are the Jews, some of whom are agents of Euro¬ 
pean firms; recently some Indian firms have established direct con¬ 
nections with foreign buyers. 
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Pelts. —There are three ways in which pelts are obtained: 
first, by slaughtering pregnant animals and taking the fetus; 
second, by administering certain medicines to the pregnant 
animals so as to result in abortion;* and third, by slaying the newly 
born lamb or kid. The market value of a pelt depends firstly upon 
the character of the wave on the fur and secondly whether it was 
obtained from a ‘born’ or ‘unborn’ lamb or kid. The unborn lamb has 
a very soft skin and more curly hair than the born one. The skin of 
a still-born kid on the other hand is inferior to that removed from a 
newly born kid. 

Processing. —The village khatik or qasai is on the look out for 
young lambs with beautiful curls or pregnant sheep which he pur¬ 
chases from zemindars or herdsmen. He slays the animal and sells 
the pelt to the town dealer, who sends it in an undressed form to an 
artia in the central market. There the pelts are soaked in water for 
some hours, then washed with soap and cleaned with a knife, 
and finally fixed against wooden boards with the hair side inside. The 
flesh side is exposed to the sun until dry when the pelts are removed 
and are ready for export. No chemical is used in the process. In 
Delhi some dealers produce artificial designs on the hair while still 
moist by the use of acacia gum and alum with a view to obtaining a 
higher price. The expense of washing and dressing is about Rs. 6-4-0 
per hundred pelts, and for making artificial designs from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 12 per hundred. The trade is lucrative and offers good profits to 
the middlemen and dealers. 

Prices.—The average price of lamb pelts at Multan in January 
1937, was Rs. 6 each, and the best quality sold for Rs. 13. A lot of 73 
pieces of lamb skins sold by a Delhi artia realised Rs. 263 for 17 pieces, 
Rs. 126 for 6, Rs. 40 for 5 and Rs. 97 for 39 skins : an average of about 
Rs. 7 each. The kid pelts seldom fetch more than Rs. 2 per piece. 

The grades of lamb skins are determined by the character of the 
fur, e.g., nazugcha, guldar, moire. The kid skins are classed 
according to colour, e.g., black, white, spotted. The following rates 


* The actual process of bringing about abortion could not be witnessed 
because it is done very secretly. The primary dealers, mostly khatiks and 
qasais, were, however, persuaded to describe how it is done. The dealers who 
keep a flock with the main idea of obtaining the lamb pelts, note the date on 
which a particular sheep was covered. Three or four days before the expected 
lambing it is made to drink a solution of soap in warm water and 
pressure is applied on its belly which results in abortion. Some people admin¬ 
ister sana (a squirrel-like animal) fried in oil instead of the soap solution. 
Sometimes the expectant sheep throws down the lamb through fright at the 
rough treatment it receives. Should it sustain serious? injuries during the 
operation, it is slaughtered and the meat sold to villagers in the ordinary way. 
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were being charged by the artias in Delhi for selling lamb skins: 

Rs. a. p. 

Arat (from seller) .. 0 10 per piece. 

Mazduri ( „ „ ) .. 0 1 0 „ 20 pieces. 

Hisabana ( ,, „ ) .. ..010,, Rs. 100. 

Chhut (remission given to buyer) .. Price of one skin if the 

lot consists of from 11 to 
74 pieces, and of 2 skins 
if from 75 to 100 ; in 
addition 10 per cent, of 
the skins are given at a 
nominal price of Re. 1 
per skin. 

Desirability of Control.—All the leading business men were of the 
opinion that the trade in lamb and kid skins is capable of great ex¬ 
pansion, provided the practice of giving them artificial waves does 
not gain further popularity. They assert that this is a fresh avenue 
of income opened to India. 

On the other hand there are interests which are adversely affected 
by the growing trade in lamb skins, viz., sheep skin dealers and tan¬ 
ners, wool dealers and the meat-eating public; many others who are 
opposed to the trade on the ground of cruelty. Ordinarily the herds¬ 
men sell most of the male stock for meat and keep the females 
to continue the stock; that is how the sheep and goats have with¬ 
stood for ages the heavy drain of supplying human food. Now that 
young pregnant females have begun to be slain, their further pro¬ 
geny is lost to the country and also young female lambs are not 
allowed to grow up to maturity in anything like the previous numbers. 
The Punjab Live Stock Census of 1935, commenting on the fall in the 
number of sheep (from 4,457,786 in 1929-30 to 4,424,147 in 1935) says: 

“The. fall is due to restriction of grazing facilities, the spread of 
epidemic diseases, and the departure of migratory flocks, 
and to a certain extent also the forced abortion of pregnant 
sheep for the purpose of trade in lamb skins. . . . The 
trade in lamb skins has not yet assumed large enough pro¬ 
portions to produce an appreciable effect on the flocks. . . 
Its ultimate effect, however, will be very harmful if the 
inhuman methods practised in obtaining the skins continue 
unchecked.”* 

This depletion in the flocks cannot be carried on without damaging 
the future interests of the country. Incidentally it might be mention¬ 
ed that sheep dung is a powerful manure and the Punjab is essentially 
an agricultural province. Killing of pregnant animals is prohibited 
in the municipal slaughter-houses and the interests of the Province 
demand that this measure should also be rigidly enforced in rural 
areas. 

♦Ibid, pages 4, 7. 
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The desirability of penalising the slaughter of pregnant sheep is 
readily conceded even by the dealers. They claim, however, that by 
bringing about abortion no damage is done to their kid-bearing capa¬ 
city. On the other hand, they assert that by weaning the lamb the 
mother sheep comes in heat soon, and in this way she brings forth two 
lambs in a year instead of one in the natural course of things. This 
statement does not seem to be entirely true, for many an animal dies 
under the pain of this gruesome practice, and a far greater number 
are rendered sterile. The killing of male infant lambs will not be 
harmful to the stock. 

It is, therefore, desirable that the trade in shikmi pelts (ob¬ 
tained when within the mother animal) should be declared an offence. 
Since such pelts are easily recognisable from appearance and there are 
only two central markets in Northern India where all goods collected 
in the Province must be sent for ultimate sale, it should not be difficult 
to secure effective control over this trade. 

Gosalla.—Akin to this trade in lamb and kid pelts is the 
one relating to the skins of ‘unborn’ cow-calves, known in the market 
as gosalla. Because of the heavy external demand this trade is also 
growing and is harmful to the best interests of the country. 

In an artia’s godown at Delhi a stock of about 800 gosallas was 
seen being sold for export; and this was said to be a common transac¬ 
tion. The artia refused to give any particulars about their sale but a 
butcher who seemed to be well acquainted with the business was of 
opinion that it was profitable to kill even the best of pregnant cows 
and sell the gosalla beef and hide separately. His opinion was based 
on the following estimates : 

A cow that might yield about 8 seers of milk per day on calving 
can be had for about Rs. 50 about a fortnight before calving. On 
slaying it will yield the following articles: 




Rs. 

a. 

P. 

1 . 

Beef worth about 

.. 25 

0 

0 

2. 

Offal (tripe, liver, kidneys, heart, brain, tongue) 2 

8 

0 

3. 

Gu's 

.. 0 

8 

0 

4. 

Horns and bones 

.. 1 

0 

0 

5. 

Fat 

.. 8 

0 

0 

6. 

Hide 

.. 8 

0 

0 

7. 

Gosalla (skin of unborn calf) 

.. 10 

0 

0 


Total .. 55 0 0 


Strong measures should be taken to stop the killing of pregnant 
cows; the trade is so remunerative that if left unrestricted, it may some 
day lead to a serious shortage in draught cattle and the milk supply* 





CHAPTER VIII 

TANNERIES AND ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 

Introductory.—The word “tannery” as used in this report denotes 
any place where tanning is carried out by paid labour. There is no 
marked difference between an independent tanner’s working premises 
and an ordinary “tannery.” In both the cases the power is supplied by 
man, and the tanning materials are used in much the same manner. A 
tannery proprietor, however, does no manual work and the labourer’s 
income is not affected by the day-to-day fluctuations in market prices. 
Further, there is a division of labour in a tannery because of large- 
scale production, and the work is done systematically. Factories on 
modern lines are few in the Punjab, and the leather requirements of 
the rural areas are met mostly by the local small-scale tanners working 
in their own locality. In the whole of the Province only two tanneries 
come under the control of the Factories Act, 1934, one in Wazirabad, 
and the other in Sialkot. 

During the inquiry, detailed particulars were obtained for 33 
tanneries—(see Information Sheet 4, Appendix G); 11 of these were in 
Lahore, 4 in Nakodar, 3 each in Sialkot and Multan, 2 each in Amritsar, 
Lyallpur, Wazirabad and Gujar Khan, and one each in Hansi, Kasur, 
Gujranwala and Maghiana. 

Description of a Typical Tannery.—A typical tannery is found in 
an old building over which neglect in upkeep is writ large. Situated 
away from the bustle of the town, by the side of a kachcha road, a 
tannery is conspicuous from afar by the stray dogs lounging in the 
vicinity and the kites hovering low in the sky above it. Usually more 
than one such compound, each on an area of about 3 kanals, lie side 
by side, and nearby are the shops of bone and horn dealers and yards 
for frame-drying the green hides. Here and there some creaking ox¬ 
carts may be seen bringing dry hides from the chamra mandi or freshly 
flayed hides from the slaughter-house, or taking away the tanned goods. 
Kikar bark packed in jute bags is another familiar article found lying 
in the compounds or alleyways. A tannery has hardly any need of 
a signboard for the wet leather hung on the roof to dry and the foul 
smell from the stinking pool of wash-water give only too strong a 
publicity to the undertaking. (See frontispiece.)* 

The only entrance to a tannery is through a massive, covered gate¬ 
way, big enough for a bullock-cart to pass through. On each side 
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of the gate there is a large room serving as a godown, and the munshi 
sits on a charpoy in the roofed passage with a collection of account 
books around him, and a heavy beam scale hanging on a wooden post 
nearby. This is his office as well as the resting place for labourers dur¬ 
ing the hot hours in summer. The proprietor pays a brief visit to the 
tannery in the afternoon to check the accounts and give instructions 
for the following day. 

Behind the godown is an open earth-floored compound with rows 
of thatched sheds on either side and a passage between, lined with 
unbricked drains to carry the wash-water to the back of the com¬ 
pound. The only redeeming feature amidst the general filth and foul¬ 
ness of the place is the used-up kikar bark spread out on the ground 
to dry, so that dust may not rise. In one corner there is a well with 
the bhisti drawing water needed in large quantities for the brick- 
lined pits of various designs—rectangular, square and round. The 
brims of these are level with the ground and some of them are covered 
with mattresses to prevent dust from getting in. 

Liming, deliming and fleshing are done in the open space at 
the back of the compound, and a few workmen may be seen bent low 
handling the hides in the lime pits, while a few yards away from them 
there is a flesher working on a hide spread on a stone-slab, and smok¬ 
ing his hookah, in utter disregard of the filthiness of his surroundings. 

Adjoining the series of lime pits, there is another cemented pit 
into which fleshings are thrown for days together to putrefy in water 
and create bacteria. This mixture is employed for deliming the 
hides—a practice followed commonly in the Central Punjab. 

In most of the tanneries sufficient attention is not paid to cleanli¬ 
ness, and the workmen seem to be inured to their dirty 
surroundings. The spent lime is generally thrown in a corner and the 
fleshings are thrown over the back wall: whatever escapes from the 
stray dogs and vultures is accumulated in another corner after it has 
dried. The wash-water finds its way to a shallow pool which is never 
cleaned. 

The operations following the scudding are done in the shade. In 
one shed are a series of round cemented pits where the preliminary 
tanning is done. Stitching of semi-tanned pelts into bags is usually 
entrusted to old men and young children who sit round the compound 
in any available space and finally the bags are filled with bark and 
hung on tripods or horizontal bars in a shed which faces the shed 
containing the pits mentioned above—(see Plate 7). In the afternoon 
workmen are seen dressing the semi-dry leather spread out in the sun 
during the morning. 
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In contrast to what has been said above there are also tanneries 
of a better type, though their number in the Province is very small. 
Such tanneries are lodged in suitable buildings which are kept neat 
and clean. The different processes connected with tanning are exe¬ 
cuted in separate apartments and care is taken to protect the opera¬ 
tions from the injurious effects of the chemicals. The hours of labour 
are fixed and wages are paid by a time-scale. Some of the tanneries 
employ modern methods of tanning and consequently turn out leather 
of superior quality. 

Forms of Proprietorship,—Out of the 33 tanneries only one (North¬ 
ern Indian Tannery at Shahdara) was a Public Joint Stock Company 
and another was a private Limited concern. Six tanneries were run 
by individual proprietors. The remaining 25 concerns were run by 
partners and of these there were only three cases in which the partners 
bore no blood relationship to one another. 

Thus the majority of the tanneries are family concerns, and are 
partitioned like other property. A concrete instance is given below 
to illustrate how this is done. The sole proprietor of a 
tannery situated in Kot Khawaja Said (Lahore) and owner of two 
houses in the city, had five sons who may be named A, B, C, D and E. 
On the death of the father, the three youngest sons (C, D and E) 
separated, the partition of the family property having been effected 
in such a way as to leave the tannery building divided equally between 
the two elder sons, A and B. D is a school teacher and E runs an 
independent leather shop inside the city. B gets some leather tanned 
in the half portion of the tannery which came to him. A and C work 
jointly in the other half though the latter has no share in the ownership 
of the tannery building. They have appointed a manager for their 
concern on a profit-sharing basis of which the profits are shared as 
follows: 


L A—As owner of the building and yard 
As partner in the concern 


Total share 

2. C. 

* • • • • 

3. Manager 


Total 


Share per rupee of 
profits. 

Rs. a. p. 

.. 0 2 6 

.. 0 5 3 

..079 

.. 0 5 3 

.. 0 3 0 

.. 10 0 
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Caste of Proprietors.—Leaving out three tanneries (one of which 
was owned by three partners belonging to different castes, and the 
other two by companies) the proprietors belonged to the following 


castes: 

Khoja (Muslim) .. .. 17 

Sheikh ( ,, ) .. .. 5 

Jat ( „ ) .. .. 1 

Rajput ( „ ) .. .. 1 

Kashmiri ( „ ) .. .. l 

Chamar (Hindu) .. 5 

Total .. 30 


The word Khoja* is our old friend “Khawaja” of the Arabian 
Nights in a new disguise, and means simply a man of wealth and 
respectability. There does not appear to be any true caste of Khojas; 
any Hindu trader converted to Islam acquires that title. In the north¬ 
west Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, the word 
“Paracha” is preferred to Khoja by Hindu traders on conversion to 
Islam. The more enlightened among the Khojas style themselves as 
“Sheikhs”—an equally heterogeneous caste. Owing to prejudice 
against handling animal products the trade in hides, skins and leather 
and the financing of the industry are almost exclusively a monopoly 
of the Khojas, although some Chamars are also engaged in the work, 
most of whom are handicapped for want of capital. 

“Age” of Tanneries.—One of the questions put to the owners was 
“the year in which the tannery was started, or taken over by the pre¬ 
sent proprietors” (whichever was the more recent). The following 
shows the “age” of the tanneries : 



Total .. 38 


Lahore seems to be the oldest centre for commercial tanning in 
the Punjab; other centres according to age are Jullundur, Amritsar, 

* For detailed information, sec “Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N. W. F. P.Vol. II., pp. 536—38. 



















Multan and Wazirabad. Of the three tanneries more than fifty years 
old, two are situated in Lahore and one at Wazirabad. Four out of 
the five tanneries working for from 40 to 50 years are in Lahore and 
the fifth is in Amritsar. The only tannery between 30 and 40 years 
old is in Multan. There are ten tanneries in the 10 to 30 years group: 
6 at Lahore and one each at Wazirabad, Amritsar, Gujar Khan 
and Jullundur. Sialkot, Gujar Khan and Hansi have one tannery 
each in the group “5 to 10 years.” 

A rough indication as to the remunerative nature or otherwise of 
the industry and its prospects in the near future is provided by the 
type of new concerns entering the field. Nine tanneries were started 
from 2 to 5 years ago : 3 -in Lahore, 4 in Nakodar, and one each in 
Multan and Maghiana. A new tannery has been started at Gujran- 
wala and another at Multan within the last two years. The new 
concerns do not compare favourably with the older ones as regards 
capital investments and working capacity. None has been equipped 
with machinery, and as many as five were lodged in rented buildings. 

Capita] Investment. —One who is accustomed to think in terms of 
modern industrial concerns will feel disillusioned at the small size of 
Punjab tanneries. The figures given below in this section are only 
estimates, since the concerns do not usually prepare balance sheets. 
Out of 33 tanneries the proprietors of as many as five could not give 
reliable information regarding their capital investments. The invest¬ 
ments of another two concerns could not be classified under any head.* 
This leaves us with 26 tanneries, and their investment in land, building, 
machinery and stock in hand is given below : 

1. Land. —Five tanneries were lodged in rented buildings, two 
were located on land taken on lease, and one on Government land, and 
still another was owned jointly by several families of chamars. The 
existing value of the land of 19 tanneries was estimated at Rs. 59,750, 
which gives an average of Rs. 3,145 per tannery. 

2. Buildings.—Two tanneries were built on rented land and the 
land for another was granted by Government. These along with the 
above 19, built on the land of the proprietors, had an estimated value 
of Rs. 2,09,600. This amount includes the expenditure on buildings, 
liming and tanning pits, and also wells, if dug, within the compound. 
The average expenditure on this item comes to Rs. 9,527 per tannery 
(excluding the price of land). 

3. Machinery.—Only three tanneries were equipped with power- 
driven machinery (excluding the Northern India Tannery, Ltd., 

* The Northern India Tannery, Ltd., Shahdara, acquired the entire factory 
site, building and machinery from the Department of Industries, Punjab for 
Rs. 75,000; and the factory of the Upper India Leather Works, Sialkot, was not 
yet completed although Ks. 50,000 were reported to have been invested in it, in¬ 
cluding the value of materials in the different stages of tanning. 
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Shahdara, which is equipped with machinery for all stages of tanning). 
The cost of machinery in two Lahore tanneries was estimated at 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 1,000, respectively, and that of the Wazirabad Tannery 
at Rs. 25,000. Two more tanneries had small drums worked by hand, 
and a small-scale tanner and leather goods manufacturer at Sialkot 
was seen using his own device for making imitation crocodile leather. 

4. Slock in Hand. —Under this head are included raw hides and 
skins, hides and skins in preparation and freshly tanned leather await¬ 
ing sale, as also the materials needed in tanning, e.g., lime, kikar bark, 
sajji. The total value of these articles lying in 26 tanneries amounted 
to Rs. 1,78,100, which gives an average of Rs. 6,850 per tannery. 

Monthly Output. —The 33 tanneries turned out on an average, 
5,367 maunds of hide leather and 126 maunds of skin leather per month. 
If the production of those five firms, which could not provide estimates 
of their outlay, be excluded, the figures are reduced to 4,480 maunds 
of hide leather and 111 maunds of skin leather. This is the monthly 
production of 28 tanneries against an investment of Rs. 6,01,450.^ The 
outturn of an average tannery works out to 164 maunds of leather per 
month against a capital investment of Rs. 21,480. It was suggested 
by the people in the trade that two to three thousand rupees are re¬ 
quired to equip a tannery capable of turning out one maund of leather 
every day, on the assumption that all materials are bought in cash. 
According to the calculations made above Rs. 3,930 have been 
invested in order to turn out leather at a speed of one maund 
per day. The production of leather has fallen in recent years owing 
to the general depression and certain other factors peculiar to the 
trade. Consequently the figures of capital investment have become 
unduly inflated; much more leather can be produced and was, in fact, 
being produced previously in the existing tanning compounds with 
about the same amount of capital investment. 

Of all the tanneries in the Punjab, only the one at Shahdara seems 
to have equipment needed for chrome tanning.f All other tanneries 
are engaged in bark tanning and by the bag method, except one 
in Sialkot and another in Wazirabad which follow pit tanning and 
also have arrangements for “alum tanning.” A large number of 

* 26 Tanneries— 

On land 
On building 
On machinery 
On stock 

2 Tanneries: Total 

Total for 28 tanneries 6,01,450 


59,750 

2,09,600 

29,000 

1,78,100 

1,25,000 


f The difference in the various methods of tanning will be made clear in 
Chapter IX. 
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tanneries turn out country leather of about the same ordinary quality 
as do the village chamars. Four of the tanneries in Lahore, however, 
give an extra process to the leather and make it pliable by applying 
tallow so that it can be used in saddlery manufacture.* 

Labour.—In the 33 tanneries examined 578 labourers were 
employed both for the more technical work and for the supply of water, 
sweeping and guarding the factory precincts. The tanneries are 
classed below according to the amount of labour employed: 

Table XXIII 

Tanneries classified according to Number of Labourers Employed. 


Tanneries employing — 


Number of such Total number of 
tanneries . labourers employed . 


From 2 

to 

4 labourers 

3 


8 

n 5 


9 „ 

12 


82 

„ 10 

»» 

14 

4 


42 

„ 15 

p , 

19 

5 


84 

„ 20 

, 

29 

4 


92 

„ 30 

«i 

39 




40 

j > 

49 

2 


85 

„ 50 

i > 

59 

1 


55 

„ 60 


69 

1 


60 



70 

1 


70 



Total 

XI 


578 


It will be observed that as many as 15 tanneries out of 33 employ 
less than ten labourers each and that 308 labourers (i.e., over 53 per 
cent.) work in tanneries employing up to 29 persons each. The mini¬ 
mum number employed in a tannery was two and the maximum 
seventy. 

Mode of Employment.—The three tanneries which manufacture 
bark-tanned leather by the pit method engage labour directly on a 
monthly salary basis. All other tanneries engage labour on a piece- 


* The following is a list of articles prepared by a small-scale tanner at Sial- 
kot who manufactured sundry articles out of the leather produced in his own 
tannery: 

1. Suit cases and attache cases. 

2. Belts. 

3. Holdalls. 

4. Knife cases. 

5. Spectacle cases. 

6. Saddle covers. 

7. Carrier straps. 

8. Hat straps. 

9. School bags. 

10. Cycle tool bags. 

11. Cycle frame bags. 

12. Dog collars. 

13. Small footballs. 

Excepting suit cases and attache cases all other articles were prepared from 
slightly defective leather which could not be sold at a remunerative price in. the 
market, or from “siramma” (the head piece) or from the tail pieces. This is a 
good example for other tanners to follow. 
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wage system. Labourers work usually in groups of four—the mistri 
(chief workman), the malniwala (general assistant), the chhilleia 
(flesher and scudder) and a paid apprentice who is learning the work. 
The bokdar (waterman for keeping leather moist when in bag form) 
works independently of the mistri. (See plate 4.) 

The mistri is the most important workman, as he is responsible 
for returning the hide in a well-tanned condition. He directs and 
supervises the work in the various stages (covering about four weeks) 
and is constantly consulted by the assistants. Usually he is allowed 
to select his own assistants, some of whom are members of his own 
family, and apportions among them the wages received from the 
proprietor. 

Unit for Payment.—The wages paid in tanneries at different towns 
vary and will be dealt with in the next chapter. The wages usu¬ 
ally paid in Lahore tanneries are given as an illustration. Eight 
maunds of dry hides constitute a wegar which is divided into six 
equal nawans. A group of workmen take up a fresh nawan (11 
maunds) of raw hides every day and turn out an equal amount of tan¬ 
ned leather every day—the cycle occupying about thirty days. But 
in actual practice they seldom tan more than 20 nawans in a month, 
and their income should be calculated on this basis. The mistri is paid 
by the proprietor Rs. 2 for tanning one nawan which amount is shared 


among workmen as below : 

. Rs. a. p. 

Mistri .. .. ..0150 

Iv'alniwala .. .. .. 0 10 0 

Chhilleia .. .. ..050 

Boys rendering sundry assistance .. 0 2 0 

Total .. 2 0 0 


The bokdars are paid by the proprietors : those working during 
the day receive Rs. 0-7-0 per nawan in summer and Rs. 0-8-9 in winter. 
The rates for the night bokdars are Rs. 0-5-3 and Rs. 0-7-0 per nawan, 
in summer and winter respectively. 

In actual practice all the workmen receive money from the pro¬ 
prietor as and when needed. The wage bill, however, is never clear¬ 
ed. Most of the workmen are in debt to the employer and are paid in 
a niggardly fashion, the balance being credited to the loan account. 

Among the employees who are not artisans are the bhisti 
(water carrier), the safaiwala (sweeper), and sometimes the 
chaukidar (watchman). The wages for carrying water vary accord¬ 
ing to the distance of the well. Some big tanneries instal Persian 
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wheels worked by bullocks, while most of the others pay the bhisti 
Rs. 6-4-0 per month for each group of labourers that he serves. The 
safaiwala gets about Rs. 12 per month. 

Transport Charges. —A good deal of carting is associated with the 
tanning business, yet none of the tanneries visited had a cart of its 
own—(see Plate 2). The following was the schedule of carting rates 
at Kot Khawaja Said, Lahore: 

Rs. a. p. 

Dry hides fro.n Charnra Mandi .. 0 4 0 per 20 maunds. 

Kikar bark from railway goods yard .. 0 0 .6 per maund. 

Leather to the railway goods yard .. 0 4 0 per bundle weighing 

about 4 maunds. 

Working Hours. —Only two tanneries in the Punjab come within 
the purview of the Factories Act; the others remain open from 
sunrise to sunset and the workmen pass almost the whole day there. 
Since they are not employed on a time-wage basis only a very mild con¬ 
trol is exercised over their output. On the other hand their chief griev¬ 
ance is that they are not given sufficient work and remain under¬ 
employed. The nature of their work is such that they cannot take 
a day olf occasionally, since even if a fresh nawan is not given every 
day there are many in the course of preparation which need their 
attention. 

The proprietor of a tannery considers it to his interest to 
employ more men than are actually needed, since he has only to 
pay for the actual work done by them. Thusjhe can cope with any 
fresh orders without looking for extra hands, and when they are idle 
he can put them on such work as they might refuse to do when busy. 
The handling of hides and skins is essentially an unpleasant task and 
because of the neglect of sanitary requirements it has become still 
more offensive. It is highly desirable that steps should be taken to 
make less irksome the lot of these workmen most of whom are power¬ 
less to help themselves. The Public Health authorities can do much 
good work by devoting greater attention to tanneries, and insisting 
on the following points: 

(«) Pools of filthy water should be cleaned regularly. It is 
desirable that brick-lined tanks be made for receiving the 
wash-water. 

(b) Adequate drainage arrangements should be secured. 

(c) Latrine accommodation and washing arrangements should 

be provided for labourers; also a clean place for taking 
the mid-day meals and rest. 

(</) Labourers should be discouraged from sleeping inside the 
tannery during the night. 



C FI AFTER IX 

THE PROCESS AND COST OF TANNING HIDES* 

It has never been the intention of the Board of Economic Inquiry, 
Punjab, to publish text-books on the technical side of an industry; the 
chief interest in its reports centres around a general description of the 
industry as a whole, the economic conditions of the workers engaged 
in it, the examination of the costs of production and an estimate of 
the profits. With these things in mind this chapter attempts to give 
a brief elucidation of the principles of the chemistry of tanning; 
the process of manufacture as followed in this province; estimates of 
costs; and finally some suggestions for improvements in the existing 
conditions. 

Chemistry of Tanning. —The term “skin” as used in this 
Chapter includes hides. Tanning is really the work of combining 
with the skins an astringent called “tannin” or “tannic acid” so as to 
convert them into a substance insoluble in water and incapable of 
putrefaction, which product is known as “leather.” 

The skin consists of two different layers: (1) the outer surface 
known as scarf skin, epidermis or cuticle, and (2) the true skin known 
as corium or cutis. The cuticle is insoluble in water or dilute acids, 
but even dilute solutions of caustic alkalis such as soda and potash 
freely dissolve it. The cutis or true skin is almost wholly soluble in 
boiling water, and the solution when cold forms a jelly called gelatine. 
It is this substance in skin which, when submitted to the action of 
tannic acid, constitutes leather. The cuticle or scarf skin is not of 
any great thickness in any animal and is completely removed during 
the process of tanning. The cutis or true skin is of varying thickness 
and is the real substance from which leather is produced on combining 
chemically with tannic acid. 

One point which a tanner should never lose sight of is that if some 
lime is allowed to remain in the skin when subjecting it to the in¬ 
fluence of tannin, a tannate of lime is formed which destroys the 
suppleness of the leather and renders it dry and brittle. Secondly, 
although a higher yield of leather may be obtained by placing the pre¬ 
pared skin, (i. e., skin which has been soaked in milk of lime and then 
freed from it as well as from the cuticle and hair) in a strong solution 

•A list of towns and villages in the Punjab, where tanning is done, is given 
in Appendix E. 
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of tannin all at once, a supple and durable leather of higher quality 
can only be produced if the strength of the solution is increased 
gradually. Thirdly, the absorption of the tanning material is more 
powerful on the flesh side than on the grain side of the skin, since the 
direction of the secreted fluids from the sweat and hair glands is out¬ 
wards. 

Process of Manufacture.—The hides undergo the following series 
of operations before passing out as leather: 

1. Preliminary operations. 

2. Liming. 

3. Unhairing and Fleshing. 

4. Deliming and Scudding. 

5. Tanning. 

Washing in plain water is done in between the different 
stages; in fact tanning is almost a series of baths in plain water and 
water in different solutions. While the main operations are identical, 
there are variations in details and in the time taken in each process, 
according as the industry is carried on by the sheer judgment of un¬ 
educated workmen scattered in villages, or by technicians in well 
organised tanneries. The following description should, therefore, be 
taken to be only broadly true of the industry in general; only glar¬ 
ing differences in the method of executing a process found in different 
localities have been mentioned. 

1. Preliminary Operations.—A major portion of the hides 
tanned in the Punjab are sukti (hides mostly of the fallen cattle, dried 
carelessly on the ground). Nimki or dry-salted hides are sometimes 
brought for tanning in summer. Some tanneries which are situated 
near big towns where beef slaughter-houses exist purchase kamela 
(fresh slaughtered hides) in small quantities for making into harness 
leather. 

The dry hides (both sukti and nimki) are kept immersed in plain 
cold water for a day or two until they become supple and all dirt and 
salt is washed off. In tanneries fitted with machinery they are after¬ 
wards worked in rotating drums for an hour or so, to make them more 
pliant. The main idea behind this operation is to bring the hides back 
to the original form. 

Green hides are spread out on the floor and cleaned from the flesh 
side of the traces of fat and flesh that might be sticking to them. 
Common salt is next sprinkled and gently rubbed on the flesh side; a 
full-grown buffalo hide requires seven seers of salt and a cow hide 
about five seers. A number of such hides are laid one above the other 
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and left undisturbed for the night to allow blood and redundant 
watery matter to drain away. They are washed in plain water the 
next day and are then ready for liming. 

2. Liming or Depilation.—The hides are next subjected to the 
action of milk of lime, i. e., recently slaked lime dissolved in water. 
The process of liming brings about the following results:— 

(0 The epidermis together with the hair is loosened from the 
cutis. 

(//) The fatty and fleshy matter of the under-portion becomes 
easily separable by the operation of the fleshing knife. A 
portion of the fat is thus liberated as soapy matter. 

(Hi) The cutis swells and its pores open out to receive the tannic 
acid. 

Liming is the oldest method known for depilation and is univer¬ 
sally followed in the Punjab even though it has the disadvantage of 
some loss in gelatinous matter. Liming is done in three different 
ways in the province, each of which is described below. 

(a) Single-Pit Country Method.—Leather of superior quality 
cannot be obtained by this method, but it is followed by the village 
tanners generally and also by unprogressive tanneries. Fresh 
lime, one-sixth the dry weight of the hide, and sajji * (barilla) half the 
weight of lime are thrown into a pit and water is added to make a solu¬ 
tion. Hides from the soak-pits are transferred to this pit, care being 
taken to spread them out as flat as possible. They are then “handled” 
every second day, and it takes about three weeks in summer and four 
weeks in winter to complete the process of liming. 

(b) Single-Pit Method adopted by Tanneries.—There is no 
difference between this method and the one described above except 
that about the same quantity of lime is added by instalments and not 
all at once. The following description is based on a detailed study of 
an important tannery at Kot Khawaja Said, near Lahore. Eight 
maunds of dry hides were dealt with in this particular case. 

In a cemented pit, six feet long, four-and-a-half feet wide and five 
feet deep, 25 seers of freshly slaked lime was dissolved in water waist- 
deep. Hides from the soak-pit were transferred to it, as previously 

* The exclusive use of lime, according to a Jhelum tanner, makes the hide 
dry; sajji makes it swell more and consequently increases the yield of leather. 
Sometimes the amount of sajji is? reduced to 2 l /fe seers and that of lime increased 
to 15 seers per maund of hide. At Hissar 20 seers of lime to a maund of hide 
is employed. In the Jullundur District, Cawnpori matt! or saline efflorescence 
which sells at Rs. 0-1-6 per seer is used for liming, and at Amin a tanner said 
he used 15 seers of lime and 2 seers of washing soda for a maund of hide. The 
latter practice also prevails in Delhi. At Hansi burnt rorl (the material 
used for road making) is used for liming in equal weight with the hide. 
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described. The hides were taken out the next day, 25 seers more lime 
was dissolved in the same mixture, and the hides were replaced. On 
the third day the hides were again taken out. About 25 seers of fresh¬ 
ly slaked lime was placed by the side of the pit and from it some lime 
was sprinkled on each hide as it was lowered into the pit. They were 
left undisturbed for the next two days. On the third day they were 
taken out; the mixture was stirred to the bottom and the hides were 
thrown in pell-mell. This process of handling was repeated on alter¬ 
nate days till the twentieth day. 

On the twenty-first day the hides were taken out finally and 
examined by the mistri. The pit was emptied and thoroughly clean¬ 
ed. Each sheet was now spread on the bottom of the pit, and powder¬ 
ed sajji and lime was sprinkled on it. When the whole of the hides 
had thus been laid out, fresh water was put into the pit and by the 
next morning the hides had been completely limed. They were then 
washed in plain water and handed over to another set of workmen 
for unhairing. 

These observations were made early in October of 1936. The 
mistri said that the process of liming is prolonged in winter, some¬ 
time even to five weeks. The unwieldy hides of grown-up animals 
are cut into two pieces along the spinal line about the fourteenth day 
of liming when they arc called dhori (half piece). The practice is, 
however, not looked upon with favour in certain towns such as Sial- 
kot, Multan, Ambala and Ilissar, where even the bull hides are tanned 
in one piece, in which form they are known as charsa. 

Because of the hides of different varieties being limed indiscrimi¬ 
nately in the same pits they mature for unhairing in unequal periods. 
Therefore, when handling them in lime pits after the fourteenth day, 
each piece is examined separately to find out if it is ready for unhair¬ 
ing. The course of liming is shortened by increasing the strength of 
the lime solution when the tanner has to meet an urgent demand for 
leather. It will probably be beneficial to the industry to grade the 
hides before liming to obviate the chance of over-liming some. 

The desirability of reducing the period given to liming cannot be 
over-emphasised. The longer the hides are kept in lime pits the 
greater would be the loss in gelatinous matter of the hide and the 
smaller would be the turnover. In most cases liming has to be pro¬ 
longed because of the previous soaking being defective. Hides are 
generally soaked in stale water and in many villages they are thrown 
in dirty ponds where the water contains many harmful bacteria. 
Even when soaking is done in pits, no suitable chemical is added to the 
water, nor is any mechanical aid provided. The Department of Indus¬ 
tries is trying to bring about improvements in this direction through 
demonstration parties working in villages, who are educating the 
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chamars to the need of using fresh water for soaking, and in the use 
of sodium sulphide, which not only entails less expense but brings 
about depilation in a shorter period. The objections to the use of 
this chemical are that it is not produced in India and is not easily 
available in villages. 

(r). Progressive Liming.—Three tanneries were observed dur¬ 
ing the course of the inquiry which adopted this method of 
liming, and these were engaged in turning out superior qualities of 
leather. In the tannery at Wazirabad only lime is used for depilation. 
It has a row of twenty pits and one of these is emptied and refilled 
with fresh milk of lime every day by rotation. The hides from the 
soak pits are first immersed in the lime solution twenty days old, and 
are then daily transferred to pits containing the more recently made 
lime solution until the twentieth day when it is absolutely fresh and 
hence the strongest. Subjecting the hides to action of lime pro¬ 
gressively has a wholesome effect on the quality of leather turned out. 

The other two tanneries, one at Shahdara and the other at Sial- 
kot, did not have this long array of lime pits. By adding suitable 
quantities of sodium sulphide—(one of them used arsenic sulphide for 
superior hides)—they cut down the period of liming to ton days for 
cow hides and twelve to fourteen days for buffalo hides. Cow hides 
meant for chrome tanning arc limed for three or four days only. 

Unhairing.—The limed hides are washed in plain water. They 
are then spread on the floor one by one, and the hair is taken off by 
rubbing with a tliikri (potsherd), jhanwan (piece of nitrified 
brick) or a blunt blade of iron. The use of the unhairing knife, with 
a blunt curved blade and worked on a convex-shapecl sup¬ 
port, called the “beam,” was limited to the three tanneries 
mentioned in the previous paragraphs. The process of unhairing is 
called in the vernacular gharorna. 

Fleshing.—After -unhairing, the hides are again washed and 
thrown into fresh water for some time. Fleshing is generally done 
on slabs of stone, two or three feet square, laid on the ground. The 
hide is brought over the sil (slab) portion by portion as the 
chliilleia (flesher) with his rambi (one-piece T-shaped knife) 
scrapes off the fat and inner skin (jhilli or chichhra). This process is 
referred to by the Punjab tanner as chhilai. (See Plate 5.) 

Deliming.—The reasons for making the pelts free of lime before 
subjecting them to the action of the tanning liquor has been explained 
earlier in the Chapter. Deliming is brought about in either of the 
following two ways: 

(1) By immersing the pelts in such solutions, which, by liberat¬ 
ing chlorine or suitable bacteria, dissolve the lime, or (2) by giving 
the pelts a thorough washing in plain water. 
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1. In Lahore, Kasur, Amritsar and Sialkot the chhichhra or 
the layer of fleshy and fatty matter shaved off during chhilai is thrown 
into a pit containing plain water, and allowed to ferment and putrefy 
for about a week. In this liquid the pelts are introduced and kept for 
about six hours in summer, and up to twenty-four hours in winter. 
The judgment of the mistri is most needed in deciding when the pelts 
should be taken out of the deliming pit. If taken out before the lime 
is completely released, the result is a dry leather and if kept overlong 
the pelt decomposes and tears off during subsequent operations. 

In Jhelum caustic soda is added to the deliming mixture described 
above. In Jhang-Maghiana the leaves of ak plant (milk weed) are 
used instead of fleshings. In Wazirabad, Multan and Rewari the 
pelts are delimed in wheat bran which is soaked in water for 24 hours 
in summer and 48 hours in winter before use. About 5 seers of bran 
is enough for a maund of hides. Sometimes cheap wheat flour is used 
instead of bran, and because of the smaller quantity needed, the cost 
is about the same in both the cases. It takes about twenty-four hours 
to delime the pelts in bran, and there is less risk of spoiling them even 
if kept longer. 

2. In Delhi mellow liquid from the tanning pits is used for the 
purpose of deliming and equally satisfactory results are obtained at 
practically no cost. It was noted at Utmanzai (near Peshawar) that 
pelts were washed in a stream in order to release the lime. They 
were afterwards immersed for a night in a mild tanning liquor and 
then wrung out until thoroughly dry. The usual method of wringing 
the skin dry is to place it round a thick forked branch of a tree firmly 
embedded in the ground and then twist it tightly with a stick so as to 
squeeze out all the moisture. 

A person who had considerable experience in tanning was of 
the opinion that provided there is a sufficient supply of cheap soft 
water the best method for deliming the pelts is to wash them 
thoroughly in plain water and then to immerse them in old spent-up 
tanning liquor. He further stated that in the Madras tanneries which 
export half-tanned leather, the pelts are washed and trampled 
in plain water and scudded at intervals before tanning, 
and that the practice of deliming by chemicals or by any other means 
is not followed there. 

Scudding.—The object of scudding is to remove any trace of lime 
still in the pelt and to open out its pores to receive freely the tanning 
liquor. Scudding is generally done on a cemented floor, failing which 
sheets of jute cloth are spread on the floor on which the pelts are 
washed and scraped with a blunt knife. (See Plate 6). 



Plato 10. 


Frontier-made Shoes at Peshawar. 



Plate 11 


Oil Crusess of Raw Leather. 



Tanning of Sheep Skins. 
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Tanning. Chrome tanning is done in such small quantities in 
the Punjab that it can be safely omitted from the present report. In 
the villages and towns alike, the hides are tanned with kikar bark 
(Acacia arabica) chopped fine, by the ‘bag method; In a factory at 
Wazirabad hides are tanned with kikar bark ‘in pits.’ By this treat¬ 
ment not only does the tannin go right through the hide, but makes 
a thorough chemical combination with the gelatine. Further, tanning 
done according to this method is capable of turning out leather of 
different grades, but it may take anywhere from three to nine 
months for completion. The process of bark tanning commonly fol¬ 
lowed in the province is described below. 

Tanning is done in two stages : in kunals (round cemented vats, 
about four feet in diameter and two feet deep) and on the lag (hori¬ 
zontal wooden beam on which leather bags are hung). It is assumed 
that the pack of pelts dealt with is the outcome of one maund of sukti 
hides. 

There is a set of kunals in the tanning yard, and the delimed and 
scudded pelts are steeped in one of these containing used bark 
liquor. This initial tanning is known as duya karna. After one 
hour they are transferred to another kunal in which 30 seers of kikar 
bark has been mixed in about four maunds of fresh water. The pelts 
are worked vigorously with hands and feet, and the process is called 
malni karna. The pelts are then left undisturbed for a night or 
two and in winter for even three nights until the bark ferments and the 
liquor bubbles to the brim of the kunal. The pelts are now handled 
several times each day. 

After a few days when the previous bark looks entirely used up, 
the pelts are taken out and another parcel of 30 seers of bark is mixed 
into the same liquor, and the pelts are replaced. This stage is known 
among the workmen as nushkar. The malni and nushkar take about 
five days in summer and ten in winter. 

With a view to finding out if the tanning liquor has been absorbed 
right through the pel^ a slice is cut from a corner, and the colour of 
the freshly cut surface is noted. If it is uniformly brown the pelts 
are taken out and sewn with reeds into bags which are about the 
height of a man, the flesh side being kept inside. 

The bags are filled with fresh bark and adjusted to a wooden beam 
by means of a hook. In some tanneries conical stands are provided 
to support the bags into which water is poured. Tan¬ 

ning extract „ is liberated from the bark and the water 
oozes out from the pores of the pelts. The same water 

which trickles down into a cemented tank below the bags is again 
poured into the bags, every half hour or so. After twenty-four hours 
F 
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the bags are inverted, the opening which was at the top being sewn 
up and a fresh small opening made in what is now the upper part of 
the sack. The same process is repeated for a day, so that tannin gets 
absorbed uniformly throughout the pelt. The process of hanging the 
bags is known as bharai; and that of inverting it, chhikawa. These 
two processes are completed in 48 hours in summer and 72 hours in 
winter. At Kasur and Multan it was noted that tanning in the bag 
form was finished in one day. (See Plate 7.) 

About three maunds of kikar bark is required for a maund of hides 
and sells from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per maund in different towns. 
The bark from the trunk is used in the bags and that from the branch¬ 
es is used in malni. The latter is considered to be a better variety 
and sells at a little higher price. 

Generally the leather manufactured at Sialkot is of a better 
quality than that of other towns, because of its use in the manu¬ 
facture of sports goods. In a tannery there it was noted that 5 seers 
of naspal (pomegranate shell) was added to the kikar bark in the 
malni stage, as it is considered to contain tanning material of softer 
and better quality than the kikar bark. This product sells for 
Rs. 3-8-0 a maund. 

It was stated that some tanners in Kangra use green oak leaves 
instead of kikar bark. Leaves of Chhal (Conocarpus latifolia), a 
hill grass, and Amla (Emblica phyllanthus) are sometimes used along 
with the kikar bark in the submontane districts. At Multan the bark 
of Jand tree (Prospis spicigera) is employed for preliminary tanning 
and the kikar bark for the final tanning. Towards the Rawalpindi side 
some chamars employ Malla (Zizyphus nummularia) or Ber (Zizyphus 
jujuba) and at Utmanzai the tanners use the bark of Chir (Pinus 
longifolia) which is found in abundance in the neighbouring forests. 
The price of pine bark in February 1937 was Rs. 2 per maund, and two 
maunds were said to be needed for a maund of hide. 

Finishing.—After the tanning is complete, the leather is washed 
in fresh water and spread out to dry. While still moist a mixture of 
salt and rice husk is applied on the flesh side. (About 3 seers of salt 
and 5 seers of rice husk per maund of leather are considered to be 
enough in Lahore.) When dry, the leather is vigorously rubbed with 
a small wooden instrument called doi, and the superfluous rice husk 
is brushed off. This finishes the process of manufacturing country 
leather. (See Plate 8.) 

It may be noted that during all this long process the hides or 
pelts are never allowed to dry, nor is the hair side exposed to the sun. 

Yield. —Dry sukti hides yield about the same quantity of leather, 
if properly tanned and thoroughly dried; cow hides sometimes lose 
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about three or four seers a maund on tanning, and buffalo hides gain 
two or three seers, while freshly slaughtered cow hides are reduced 
to about one-third and buffalo hides to about two-fifths the original 
weight. 

Leather is unfortunately not a standardised commodity in this 
country. By applying salt in larger doses and by incomplete drying, 
the weight is often increased fraudulently. In a tannery at Utmanzai, 
for instance, it was stated to be the common practice to apply 12 seers 
of common salt to a maund of leather when in a moist condition. At 
Kasur and Multan leather is brought to the market the same evening 
as it is removed from the lag, after exposing it to the sun for a few 
hours, and there is nothing extraordinary about a tanner returning 
one-and-a-half maunds of leather for a maund of hide purchased by 
him. This explains the anomaly that at times leather sells cheaper 
than the hide in the wholesale market. 

Cost of Tanning.—Tanning is a long process, and it was not possi¬ 
ble during the course of the inquiry to find out experimentally 
what it cost to convert a maund of hide into leather; thus there 
was no alternative to obtaining estimates from different tanneries and 
to accept them after due scrutiny. Typical estimates of tanning in 
certain towns are given below. 

Jullundur.—The following estimate has been worked out from the 
records of the Government Tanning Institute, Jullundur. As no paid 
labour is employed there, the expense on this item has been assumed 
by the Tanning Expert to be a quarter of the expense on material. 

Table XXIV. 

Cost of converting one maund of Hide into Leather at the 
Tanning Institute , Jullundur . 


Sodium sulphide 

• • 

Quantity. 

.. 1J seers 

Cost. 

Rs. a. p. 
..050 

Lime *.. 

• • 

..10 „ 

..050 

Wheat bran 


.. 5 „ 

.. 0 3 9 

Kikar bark 


.. 3 maunds 

.. 5 13 0 

Chhal leaves 

• • 

.. 6 seers 

..033 

Munj 

• • 

.. 1 „ 

..013 

Myrabolams 

• • 

.. 2 „ 

.. 0 5 0 

Mustard oil 


.. H .. 

..100 

Fat 


.. 10 chhataks 

..080 


8 12 3 

Laboui* @ 25 per cent, of above .. .. ..239 

Total ..11 0 0 
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Lahore. —In most tanneries, leather is not carried to a really high- 
standard of finish; consequently there is no expense on oil and fat, 
which are usually applied when preparing harness leather. The fol¬ 
lowing estimates collected from two tanneries in Lahore are for sole 
leather. 

Table XXV. 

Cost of Tanning per Nawan of Hides in Two Tanneries at Lahore . 


(In tannery A, Nawan=lJ maunds of dry Hides.) 
( „ „ B, Nawan= 1£ „ „ „ „ ) 


Sajji 

Lime 

Kikar bark 

Munj 

Salt* 

Rice husk 
Chamrang 
Bokdar 
Watermen 

Sweeper, munshi, carting, 
miscellaneous 


Tannery A. 
Quantity. Cost. 



Rs. 

a. 

P 

6 seers 

0 

6 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

4 maunds .. 

5 

8 

0 

1 seer 

0 

2 

0 

4 seers 

0 

3 

6 

10 .. 

0 

2 

6 

.. 

2 

0 

0 

.. 

0 

13 

0 

.. 

0 

4 

0 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

10 11 

0 


Tannery B. 
Quantity. Cost. 



Rs. 

a. 

P 

3 seers 

0 

3 

0 

20 „ 

0 

6 

0 

4 maunds.. 

6 

0 

0 

1 seer 

0 

2 

0 

5 seers 

0 

1 

6 

10 „ .. 

0 

2 

6 

.. 

2 

0 

0 

.. 

0 

14 

0 

.. 

0 

4 

0 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

u 

1 

0 


The tanning cost works out to Rs. 8 per maund of hide tanned in 
the case of Tannery A, and Rs. 7-6-0 in the case of Tannery B. 

Sialkot.— -The major portion of the hides tanned in this town is 
consumed in the manufacture of sports goods, e.g., cricket-balls, foot¬ 
balls, volley-balls, basket-balls. For the manufacture of these articles 
bag-tanned leather is generally considered more suitable than the pit- 
tanned leather because it does not stretch with use. The leather 
prepared in Sialkot is of a superior type and hence the higher cost of 
tanning. 


Hi. livMcf p , er -™ aund ’ but Tannery B obtains a rebate from 

Excise Department (3) Rs, 1-9-0 per meund of salt used, 
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Table XXVI. 

Cost of Tarming per maund of Hide in a Tannery at Sialkot. 



Quantity. 

Cost. 




Rs. a. 

P. 

Lime 

.. 10 seers 

0 7 

0 

Sajji 

.. 5 „ 

0 7 

0 

Kikar bark 

3 maunds . 

5 4 

0 

Pomegranate shell 

.. 5 seers 

0 7 

0 

Salt 

.. 5 if 

0 3 

0 

Rice husk 

.. 15 „ 

0 4 

0 

Munj 


0 2 

0 

Chamrang (Rs. 3-8-0 per nawan of 1 maund 7 seers) 

3 0 

0 

Bokdar 


1 2 

0 

Waterman and sweeper 

.. 

1 0 

0 


T otal 

. 12 4 

0 


Multan.— In this town hides are bated in wheat bran or flour, and 
the amount of kikar bark devoted to a maund of hide is only 1% 
maunds as compared with three maunds in other centres. 

Table XXVII. 

Cost of Tanning one Wegar (6| maunds) of Hides in a Multan Tannery. 


(About 40 sheets.) 



Quantity. 

Cost. 



Rs. a. 

P- 

Lime 

.. 25 seers 

0 12 

6 

Sajji 

.. 15 „ 

1 5 

0 

or Sodium sulphide 

.. 4 „ or 

(0 14 

6) 

Wheat bran 

.. 20 „ 

0 12 

0 

or Wheat flour 

.. 8 „ or 

(0 10 

6) 

Jand bark for malni 

5 maunds .. 

10 0 

0 

Kikar „ „ bags.. 

.. 4 „ 

5 12 

0 

Munj (pooli) 

.. 10 seers 

1 4 

0 

Salt 

.. 1J maunds.. 

3 12 

0 

Rice husk 

.. 2 „ 

1 4 

0 

Labour in limeyard 

.. 

1 0 

0 

,, for unhairing and fleshing (Rs. 0-1-0 per sheet) .. 

2 8 

0 

„ ,, bating (Rs. 0-1-6 per kunal of 10 sheets) 

0 6 

0 

„ silai (Rs. 0-1-3 per sheet) 

. . 

3 2 

0 

,, ,, scudding and work in malni pits (Rs. 0-12-0 



per kunal) 

. . 

2 8 

0 

„ „ tanning in bags (Rs. 0-1-3 per sheet) 

3 2 

0 

Water 

. . 

1 8 

0 

Miscellaneous 

.. 

1 0 

0 


Total 

39 IS 

6 


or 

{39 7 

V) 


The expenses work out to about Rs. 6-2-0 per maund of hides 
tanned. 
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Utmanzai.— The use of pine bark instead of the kikar bark, and 
the excessive application of salt should be noted in the following esti¬ 
mates collected from a tannery in the N. W. F. P.: 

Table XXVIII. 


Cost of Tanning Buffalo Hides at Utmanzai . 
(Calculated for 9 maunds* consisting of about thirty pieces.) 


Material— 

Lime 

31 maunds* 

(dl Rs. 0-15-0 per maund* 

Rs. 

3 

a. 

4 

P 

6 

Sajji 

15 seers* 

„ Rs. 3-12-0 

1 

6 

6 

Pine bark 

24 maunds* 

„ Rs. 2-0-0 „ .. 

48 

0 

0 

Salt 

3 „ 

„ Rs. 2-14-0 

8 

10 

0 

„ grinding charges 


„ Rs. 0- 8-0 „ 

1 

8 

0 

Patha 

6 seers* 

„ Rs. 0- 2-0 per seer* .. 

0 

12 

0 

Labour- 

Contractor 



30 

0 

0 

Waterman 


.. 

6 

12 

0 

Miscellaneous 

•• 

.. 

1 

0 

0 



Total 

101 

5 

0 


The above expenses work out to Rs. 8-10-0 per standard maund 
of hides. 

Hansi.—The estimate pertains to a small tannery at Hansi, 
where sukti cow hides from Dehli, and locally slaughtered buffalo 
hides are treated. 

Table XXIX. 

Cost of Tanning per Maund of Hides at Hansi . 

Rs. a. p. 


Chuna, 15 seers, (<j, Re. 1 per maund .. .. .. 0 6 0 

Sajji, 21 seers, (a Rs. 3 8-0 per maund .. .. 0 3 6 

Munj .. .. .. .. 0 2 0 

Kikar bark. 3 maunds, {rf Re. 1-0-0 per maund .. .. 3 0 0 

Labourers including waterman .. .. .. 3 4 0 


Total .. 6 16 6 


All the foregoing estimates pertain to tanneries where work is 
done by hired labour. The village tanner has to spend nothing on 
this item. Further, many among them obtain the bark at a very low 
price from village carpenters or zemindars who fell trees for making 
houses and implements. Against these advantages they lose much 
time in purchasing other materials from the merchant-middleman and 
that too at a high price, and in disposing of the leather. Few among 

♦One maund of 40 seers of 105 tolas: equal to 1 maund 12% seers 
(standard). 
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them follow the industry systematically, and as such it is difficult to 
estimate accurately their cost of tanning. 

Bye-products.— The milk of lime and the tanning liquor are used 
many times over until they are almost exhausted. The only waste- 
products of the tanning industry which are of some commercial value 
are the chhichhra (fleshings) and the exhausted kikar bark. 

1. Fleshings.— From a maund of dry hides about 8 seers of chhi¬ 
chhra are removed during the process of fleshing; two seers are utilised 
in deliming and what remains is dried in the sun to be sold, when ac¬ 
cumulated in large quantities, to some itinerant dealer. One such 
dealer was met at Amritsar. He purchased the fleshings from differ¬ 
ent tanneries at Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per maund, and railed it to 
Calcutta or to Karachi at Rs. 3-8-0 per maund at the Amritsar Railway 
Station. Foreign manufacturers make purchases of the fleshings 
from these merchants at £13 per ton at the port, or about Rs. 6-4-0 per 
maund. 

Glue Manufacture at Rewari.—Another class of buyers of the 
fleshings from tanneries are the glue manufacturers of Rewari. The 
annual despatches of fleshings to the town amount to about 8,000 
maunds, and the municipal committee of the town charges a terminal 
tax at Rs. 0-6-0 per maund on their import. 

Glue is prepared by a secret process known to about forty families 
of Kamangars in Rewari. All that they could be persuaded to tell 
was that a maund of fleshings yields 15 seers of glue, that its prepara¬ 
tion takes about eight days and that the work is totally stopped during 
the summer months—March to November. The glue is, however, 
stored in moisture proof boxes, and is sold all the year round generally 
at a wholesale rate of Rs. 12 per maund, which leaves them a hand¬ 
some profit with which to tide over the period of idleness. 

Foreign made glue sells in the Indian market from Rs. 20 to 25 
per maund. Considering that the Rewari glue finds a ready sale in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Bombay, 
there seems to be a big scope for the industry. There is a vast supply 
of raw material and an extensive demand for the product in the 
country. It is, therefore, recommended that the necessary encourage¬ 
ment should be given to these manufacturers. In particular, research 
should be made in evolving a method whereby glue of lighter colour 
can be manufactured and also in making it odourless* and proof 
against moisture in the rainy season.! 

^Country glue has a rather strong and unpleasant odour and becomes too 
sticky in the rainy season. 

tTo remove the defects of country-made glue some research was made in 
the Industrial Research Laboratory at Shahdara, and a class has been opened 
to teach better methods of making glue. 
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2 . Exhausted Kikar Bark.—The tanneries near big towns some¬ 
times sell the exhausted bark to municipal committees for spreading 
on foot-paths or race and riding tracks; otherwise it is used as cheap 
fuel. 

The full amount of tannic acid is not extracted from the bark 
when used in the bag method. It was suggested by a competent 
person that this bark can be utilised in an experimental leach 
set so as to yield tanning liquor of a strength up to 
7 per cent, which can be used in the initial stage of tanning to the 
part exclusion of fresh bark. It was estimated that 8 seers of fresh 
bark per maund of leather manufactured, could be saved so that 
even a moderate sized tannery which turns out 150 maunds of leather 
in a month, can effect a monthly saving of Rs. 45 against an initial 
expense of about Rs. 150 needed in the construction of the experimental 
leach set. The suggestion deserves investigation and if found practic¬ 
able, should be made known among the people concerned. 

Rebate on Industrial Use of Salt.—The Excise Department allows 
a rebate @ Rs. 1-9-0 per maund of salt used by the tanneries. The 
number of tanneries availing themselves of this concession was, how¬ 
ever, found to be very small. No satisfactory reason could be found 
for this fact except the ignorance of the people, and probably some 
practical difficulties in obtaining the rebate. Steps should be taken to 
encourage the tanners to take due advantage of the privilege. 

Profits.—In view of the fact that leather is not a standardised 
commodity, that materials are obtained at different costs, and that 
adulteration is quite common, it is very difficult to calculate the profits 
of the tanning industry in general. Further, exploitation of labour 
by the merchant class is too rampant to leave an independent worker 
anything beyond providing his minimum requirements. 

The tannery proprietors, however, seemed to agree that provided 
there is no misjudgment in the selection of raw hides and prices do not 
fluctuate heavily they are left with a profit of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per 
maund of leather turned out. Raw hides of the quality usually bought 
by the local tanneries, sell from Rs. 16 to Rs. 25 per maund. The cost 
of tanning generally amounts to Rs. 8 and out-of-pocket expenses, e.g., 
carting, to Re. 1 per maund. Ordinary country leather, provided it 
is free from moisture and salt is sold from Rs. 28 to Rs. 38 per maund 
according to the quality of the material and the amount of labour put 
on it. 

Harness Leather. —Four tanneries in Lahore, by giving an extra 
process to the country leather, produce what is popularly known as 
‘harness leather.’ This leather is prepared either from kamela (green 
slaughtered hides) or a selection from the best sukti hides. To give 



it a mellow appearance the leather is dipped in a liquor prepared 
from harar (black myrabolam). It is then spread on a table and 
a mild solution of tartaric acid in water is applied on the hair side to 
make the surface bright. A preparation of til oil (Sesamum indicum) 
and goat fat is next thoroughly rubbed into it and the surface is smooth- 
ed with a glass slaker. Harness leather is dried in the shade. When 
dry, the superfluous fat is wiped off, and finely powdered sang jirah is 
dusted on it to impart a white appearance and a soft touch. 

The extra expenses for making harness leather are approximately 
Rs. 2-8-0 per maund (as detailed below), but because it is made 
from superior hide it sells at Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 higher than ordinary 
leather. 

Rs. a. p. 
maund 0 15 0 

.. 0 8 0 

! 0 0 

..010 


Labour: Rs. 0-3-0 per piece, usually 5 pieces in a 
Harar : 5 srs. (a\ Rs. 4 per maund 
Til oil: 1| srs. and goat fat, 1| srs. 

Sang jirah : 1 seer 


Total .. 2 8 0 


White Leather.—There is considerable use of the white leather 
of calf, kid and sheep skins in the sports goods manufactured at Sial- 
kot, and until its production was taken up a few years ago by a tannery 
there and another at Wazirabad, the entire requirements were met by 
the Madras tanneries. 

The process of preparing white leather by alum salt dressing 
(tawing) does not bring about any chemical change in the skin, and 
the three substances—gelatine, alum and salt—can be separated by 
treatment with water. 

For preparing this variety of leather, skins are soaked in water 
for a day and then forcibly scraped on the flesh side to break down the 
fleshy matter. The skins are next immersed in the milk of lime for 
some days until the hair can be easily removed from the pelt. 

After unhairing and fleshing the skins are steeped in fermented 
wheat bran paste so as to delime them completely. Then they are 
scudded on the beam with blunt knives and immersed in a solution of 
alum and salt in water for about one hour in summer and two in 
winter. Twelve seers of alum and two-and-a-half seers of salt dis¬ 
solved in about a maund of water is enough for 200 sheep and kid skins 
or twenty-five calf skins. 
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The tawed skins are hung up to dry after which they are stretched 
and softened upon the stake, a flat blunt steel blade on a wooden sup¬ 
port fixed into the ground. Curds are applied to dry skins to impart 
softness and strength. 

Tanning of Camel, Horse and Donkey Hides.—Ordinarily these 
hides are tanned in a manner similar to that for cattle hides and 
are placed together with the cattle pelts when they are preparing the 
sacks for bag tanning. At Rewari, however, about forty families of 
Jatias each independently tan camel hides alone. The following 
table shows their cost of tanning per maund of camel hides: 


Table XXX. 


Cost of Tanning per Maund of Camel Hides at Rewari . 


Lime : 20 seers (a) Re. 1 per maund 

Wheat bran : 8 seers, @ Rs. 1-4-0 per maund 

Kikar bark : 3 maunds, @ Rs. 0-10-6 per maund 

Salt: 1 seer 

Munj 

(No hired labour employed) 


Rs. a. p. 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
2 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 


Total .. 2 14 0 


The raw hides are usually purchased at Rs. 11 per maund and 
the leather sold at Rs. 19 per maund, usually by count. A group of 
three tanners, assisted by the women in bringing water needed for 
tanning, turns out from 12 to 14 maunds of leather in a month, leaving 
about Rs. 20 as the net income to each one of the three men. 

Dry hides are dipped in plain water and each hide is cut into three 
pieces. Camel hides are limed twice, first in a solution containing 
12% seers of lime, and then in a milder solution containing 
1% seers of lime. The subsequent treatment is similar to that for 
cattle hides, except that scudding is done on a cemented platform with 
a conical top. The tanners learnt the use of the modern scudding 
knife from a Government Tanning Party which worked here for some 
time recently. 

Donkey Leather.— Donkey and horse leather are used for making 
uppers of cheap jutis, blinkers for Rattle and coverings for tonga seats. 
A manufacturer of yakhdans (leather-covered wooden trunks) at 
Peshawar got the donkey-leather prepared in his tannery. The pro¬ 
cess of tanning was the same except that the tan stuff used was naspal 
(pomegranate shell). 
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Dabgars.—A class of artisans, known as dabgars treat the raw 
hides in yet another manner, and prepare the following articles from 
them: 

!• Kuppas or kuppis—leather casks or cruses for oil, in capacity 
varying from one seer to a maund (see Plate 11). 

2. Jhabba—a receptacle with a spout used by oilmen or dealers. 

3. Pans for hand-scales, used particularly in the grain market. 

4. Vases and trays on which ornamental work is later done by 
artists. 

5. Globes for electric lamps. 

6. Covering the camel-saddles, hockey sticks and cricket bats 
with raw hides. 

With the introduction of galvanised iron canisters and drums, the 
demand for kuppas, the principal article made by the dabgars, is fal¬ 
ling rapidly. The lamp globes are a recent introduction, and if 
they gain favour, may rehabilitate the industry. The dabgars of 
Sialkot are well provided with work by the sports industry. Other 
towns where they are to be found are Peshawar, Amritsar, Jullundur, 
Lahore, Kasur, Jhang and Multan. 

The kuppas are generally made from camel hides because of their 
cheapness and large size. Smaller articles, particularly the pans, are 
made from cow and buffalo hides, and lamp shades from the stomach 
membrane of the cattle. Raw hides, if in the dry state, are soaked in 
water, and the hair and flesh are scrapped off; the hair with an iron 
instrument called rachhna. They are again put into water thicken¬ 
ed with mud and gum until they are as soft as wax. The flesh side 
is again scraped with a khurchna, and pieces of the required size 
are cut out. Each piece in this sticky state is plastered on to a mould 
and left to harden. It is removed from the mould by pulling up from 
an edge, but should it be given the shape of a narrow-mouthed vessel, 
the mould inside is shattered to pieces by beating with a stick. The 
pans are hemmed into leather-coated circular frames, made from the 
branches of the khajur (date palm) tree and finished by beating with 
a stone pestle on a slab which has a depression in the centre, 

A small kuppi of one-seer capacity sells for two annas in the 
bazar, and a kuppa capable of holding a maund of oil for about Rs. 8. 
The scale-pans are sold from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per pair according to 
quality. The lamp shades are of different shapes and designs, and 
the more popular ones may be had for about Rs. 1-4-0 each. A dabgar, 
if fully employed, makes from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per month. 



CHAPTER X 


THE PROCESS AND COST OF TANNING SKINS 

Introductory. —Goat skins are used in the Punjab mostly for the 
uppers of jutis and for waterbags. Sheep skins, on the other hand, are 
put to diverse uses, such as the bindings of books, for lining shoes and 
hats, for covering the handles of hockey sticks, and in making leather 
socks, and boxing and batting gloves. 

The local term for goat leather is khal, and sheep leather is 
known as mesha. Generally the skins of inferior quality are tanned 
within the province; those of better quality are sent out mostly in raw 
form to Karachi for export, or to Madras for tanning. The increased 
external demand for the raw skins of the province and the diminishing 
local demand for locally tanned skins—(jutis and leather-bound 
books are losing favour with the public)—have injured the industry of 
the local khatiks. 

There are two distinct trades connected with the tanning of skins— 
dewoolling or unhairing, and tanning. Some khatiks undertake 
both the operations while others purchase dewoolled pelts for tanning. 
Skins with hair or wool intact are washed, salted and kept moist for 
one night. The next morning the wool or hair is plucked by catching 
the strands between the thumb and a small iron instrument called 
pankhara. The pelts are then scraped with a potsherd and washed 
in water, after which they are taken to the tannery if they are to be 
tanned immediately, otherwise they are salted on both sides and dried 
if they are to be sold or stocked. 

It has been estimated that about half the price of sheep skins is 
realised from the sale of the wool. In March 1937, the price of 
skins of ordinary quality was Rs. 150 per hundred. About 1\ maunds 
of wool can be obtained from this number of skins at an expense of 
Rs. 8, and the wool at the then current price was worth Rs. 77, leaving 
the pelts at a cost of Rs. 81. The dewoolled pelts (known in this form 
as papra) were then sold in the market at about Rs. 95 per hundred. 
Goat skins of the quality usually bought for tanning by the khatiks, 
then sold at Rs. 80 to Rs. 90 per hundred, yielding 1% maunds of hair 
worth about Rs. 30. The hair of the Kaghani goats is a fine product 
and sells at a premium. In case a khatik has enough ready money, 
or enjoys good credit in the market, he considers it advantageous to 
buy skins with wool or hair intact. 

92 
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Process of Tanning.—The process of tanning is similar for both 
sheep and goat skins, but the latter being heavier, consume more 
material. Twenty to twenty-five skins are treated at the same time 
in earthern vats, fixed into the ground. The quantities of materials 
required for their tanning, as calculated in this Chapter, are for skins 
of ordinary size. The following description holds good for the indus¬ 
try as followed in the Punjab as a whole, and the Saroki village in the 
Gujrat District in particular. The main points of difference noted 
in other places are given in footnotes. 

Ten seers of wheat flour,* cooked in water, are poured out into the 
vats, and the same quantity of dry moth flourf (Phaseolus aconitifolius) 
is mixed with it. Two seers of common salt J are also added in summer 
and the skins (if dry, they are soaked in plain water over-night.) are 
turned about and shaken in this thick solution. They are allowed to 
soak from ten to fifteen days, according to the weather. The local 
tanners call this stage ganda wegar or mandh. 

The skins are now taken out and washed in plain water, then 
freed from fine hair and superfluous fat. Fleshing, as done for 
hides, is not considered necessary for skins. 

A fresh solution§ of ten seers of wheat flour and the same quantity 
of common salt® boiled in water is made, and the skins are transferred 
into it and worked for about four days. This stage is known as wegar 
or dokhar. 

The skins are again taken out and immersed in a kunal (vat) 
containing two maunds of crushed kikar bark in water, and handled 
in them for from ten to twelve days. Skins are now cut across the 
belly and made into sheets. A second malni (dipping into the tan¬ 
ning liquor) is then given, to which besides two maunds of kikar bark, 
suitable quantities of naspal (pomegranate shell) and powdered 
harar are sometimes added. In another week the tanning is com¬ 
plete. Sheep skins are seldom given any colour by the tanners. They 
are hung to a line and when almost dry, a salt solution is applied to 
them. * 

Goat skins are either finished with dry salt or smeared with sarson 
oil (Indian colza), beaten against a log of wood and thrown into a mel¬ 
low tanning liquor for a few hours, and then hung out for final drying. 
Sometimes they undergo an additional process to receive a particular 

*In Delhi and Hansi, they substitute jowar flour for wheat flour. 

tin the eastern districts two seers of milk of the ak plant (Callotropis 
procera) are used instead, except in January and February, when the plant 
is not available. This was also noted in Delhi, Ambala and Hansi. 

tThe proportions used in Lyallpur are: wheat flour 12 seers, moth flour 
6% seers, and common salt 4 seers. The khatiks in Multan invariably add 10 
seers of common salt. 

§Some khatiks in Amritsar were seen adding a let! of 19 seers of wheat 
flour to the same vat, and this stage is eliminated. 

@At Lyallpur the proportion is: wheat flour 12 seers and common salt 
4 seers. 
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colour. The most common colour is red, and for this purpose a mix¬ 
ture is prepared by boiling the following ingredients in w&ter and 
then straining the solution through a piece of cloth: 

Stick lac* .. .. .. 8 seers. 

Sodat .. .. .. 3 chhataks. 

Pathani lodh or lodhar (Symplocos 

paniculata) .. 5 chhataks. 

The skins are passed, in the interval between the two immersions, 
through the tanning liquor. In Gujrat and towns north of it, a syn¬ 
thetic colour is used exclusively for dyeing the skins, and in Ambala 
a combination of the aforesaid mixtures is used. Synthetic colours 
cost less and are easier to use, but they are not so bright and durable 
as the lac dye. 

A black colour is obtained in Delhi for dyeing the skins in a mix¬ 
ture made from amla (Phyllanthus emblica), harar (Terminalia 
chebula), iron filings, kasis (Sulphate of iron), maju (Gall-nut), 
onion and gum. The khatiks of the present generation seldom take 
the trouble of preparing the dyes by the older and the more tedious 
processes and use ready-made imported aniline colours. 

Costs and Profits.—The following accounts pertain to a khatik 
of Gujrat working jointly with his brother. He bought raw skins 
from Amritsar through a Khoja of Gujar Khan. The Kaghani goat 
skins mentioned below have long hair of fine quality; hence their 
higher price. 

Table XXXI. 

Cost of Tanning per Thousand Goat Skins at Gujrat. 

Expenses. Rs. a. p. 

Price of 1,000 Kaghani goat skins (77! Rs, 40 per score (20 
pieces) .. .. .. 2,000 0 0 

Charges of Amritsar artia (S>, Rs. 1-2-0 per gath of 40 skins 28 2 0 
Railway freight (including Rs. 0-1-0 paid to the Booking 
Clerk) .. .. .. 51 9 0 

Arat to Khoja at Gujar Khan @ Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. .. 25 0 0 

2J04 110 

Labour for dehairing @ Rs. 0-12-0 per score .. .. 37 8 0 

Wheat flour : 7J mds, (77! Rs. 3-4-0 per maund .. 24 6 0 

Moth flour : 3f mds. @ Rs. 2-8-0 per maund .. .. 9 6 0 

Kikar bark , 50 mds. @ Rs. 2 per maund .. .. 100 0 0 

Salt, 6£ mds. @ Rs. 2 per maund .. .. .. 12 8 0 

Fuel .. .. .. .. 5 0 0 

Other labour : supplied by his brother and himself 

188 12 0 

Total expenses .. 2,293 7 0 

•Stick lac of the kataki (winter) harvest is preferred because it con¬ 
tains more dye than the summer crop. See in this connection “Economics of 
Lac Industry in the Punjab/’ Publication No. 47. 

fThe recipe given by a tanner in Multan was: Lac 10 seers, lodhar and 
salU (barilla) each 4 chhataks. 
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Goat hair : 25 mds. @ Rs. 42 per maund 
Tanned skins : 980 pieces @ Rs. 30 per score (20 pieces 
were spoiled during operations) 

Used up kikar bark 


Rs. a. p. 
1,050 0 0 

1,470 0 0 
5 0 0 


Total 


2,525 0 0 


Profits, including wages of the two brothers working for 
about two months .. .. .. .. 231 9 0 


2. A small-scale khatik in Saroki village (Gujrat District) who 
obtained the kikar bark from the village carpenters, gave the follow¬ 
ing estimate of his expenses of tanning and income: 


Table XXXII. 

Cost of Tanning per Hundred Skins at Saroki Village. 


Items. 

Goat Skins. 

Sheep Skins. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Price of country skins with 





hair 

100 pieces 

95 0 0 

100 pieces 

140 0 0 

Wheat flour (a) 12 seers per 





rupee 

30 srs. 

2 8 0 

20 srs. 

1 10 6 

Moth flour @ 14 seers per 




. 

rupee 

15 „ 

1 1 0 

10 p t 

0 116 

Salt @ 24 seers per rupee .. 

30 „ 

1 4 0 

20 „ 

0 13 6 

Kikar bark @ Rs. 0-13-0 per 
maund and grinding 





charges Rs.0-6-0 per maund 

2\ mds. 

2 15 6 

2 mds. i 

2 6 0 

Sarson oil @ 3 srs. per rupee 

5 srs. 

1 10 6 


.. 

Synthetic colour 


1 14 0 

.. 

.. 

Fuel 


0 8 0 

* * ! 

0 8 0 

Total 

% - 

loti Vi 0 

•• 

m n 6 


Tanned goat skins sell at Rs. 20 per score, and the hair fetches 
about Rs. 30, bringing to the tanner about Rs. 130 in all. Tanned sheep 
skins sell in the market from Rs. 13 to Rs. 20 per score, and the wool 
from a hundred fetches about Rs. 70. After paying the market dues 
and other incidental expenses, this tanner was left about Rs. 15 per 
hundred skins, and his monthly turnover usually did not exceed 200 
skins. 

3. The following estimate was given by a Hindu khatik of Amrit¬ 
sar who employed paid labour; he had bought the dewooled pelts 
from the market for tanning. 
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Table XXXIII. 

Cost of Tanning per Hundred Skins at Amritsar . 


Goat Skins. 


Sheep Skins. 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 




Rs. 

a. 

P* 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Cost of skins 

100 

pieces 

75 

0 

0 

100 

pieces 

60 

0 

0 

Wheat flour @ 12J srs. per 











rupee 

25 

srs. 

2 

0 

0 

20 

srs. 

1 

9 

6 

Moth flour @ 14 srs. per rupee 

10 

srs. 

0 

11 

6 

8 

srs. 

0 

9 

0 

Salt @ Rs. 2-3-0 per md, .. 

2 

mds. 

4 

6 

0 

H 

mds. 

2 

11 

6 

Kikar bark @ Rs. 1-12-0 per 










md. 

3f 

mds. 

6 

9 

0 

2 

mds. 

3 

8 

0 

Lac @ Rs. 14 per md. 

H 

srs. 

2 

10 

0 

Nil. 

. 



Lodh @ Rs. 0-4-0 per sr, .. 


chh. 

0 

1 

0 


f 


, 


Soda @ Rs. 0-2-3 per sr. .. 

3 

chh. 

0 

0 

6 


% 


, 


Keri (coal ash for picking 











hair) 



0 

4 

0 






Fuel 



0 

8 

0 



0 

6 

0 

Labour charges : 











Unhairing 



2 

0 

0 



2 

0 

0 

Waterman 



0 

6 

0 



0 

5 

0 

Other labour 



4 

8 

0 



3 

0 

0 

For giving colour 



0 

10 

0 



• 



Total 


99 10 

0 


74 

1 

0 

Price usually recovered 
from the tanned skins 

Profit per 100 skins 


115 

0 

0 


95 

0 

0 

15 

6 

"o' 

20 

15 

~0 


4. A man who had started skin tanning in Amritsar after receiving 


his training at the Government Tanning Institute, Jullundur, gave the 
following estimate for tanning 100 sheep skins : 


Tanning XXXIV. 


Cost of Tanning per Hundred Sheep Skins. 


Sodium sulphide : J sr. .. 

Rs. a. p. 

0 2 0 


Lime: 15 srs. 

0 6 0 


Wheat bran : 12 srs. 

0 7 6 


Kikar bark : 2 mds. 

3 0 0 


Myrabolam 

0 8 0 


Mustard oil: 2J srs. 

10 0 


French chalk 

0 3 0 


Total 

510 a 


ewoolling, soaking, unhairing, fleshing, 

Done by himself and 

scudding, refleshing, rescudding, scouring, 

a labourer, 

whom 

oiling, beating and hauling. 

he paid Rs. 

14 per 

month. 
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He purchased sheep skins at Rs. 160 per hundred pieces and sold 
the wool obtained from them for about Rs. 75 and the tanned skins 
for Rs. 125. With the existing arrangements he turned out about 300 
skins in a month, and after paying the rent of the shop, wages to the 
servant and other incidental expenses of business, he made an income 
of about Rs. 50 per month. 

5. A large-scale tanner at Sialkot, who supplied material to the 
sports goods manufacturers, gave the following estimate: 

Table XXXV. 

Cost of Tanning 20 Sheep Skins at Sialkot. 

Rs. a. p. 

Price of skins; Rs. 28, less Rs. 13 the amount 


realized from the sale of wool .. .. 15 0 0 

Kikar bark .. .. .. 0 12 0 

Wheat flour .. ,. .. 0 4 0 

Salt .. .. .. 0 2 0 

Labour for dewoolling .. .. .. 0 8 0 

Other labour .. ' .. .. 10 0 

Miscellaneous (fuel, etc.) .. .. .. 0 8 0 


Total .. IS 2 0 


Tanned sheep skins were sold from Rs. 22 to Rs. 25 per score, leav¬ 
ing him with a margin of from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7. 

Table XXXVI. 

Cost of Tanning 20 Goat Skins at Sialkot. 

Rs. a. p. 

Price of pahari goat skins : Rs. 45 less Rs. 15 
realised from the sale of hair .. .. 30 0 0 


Kikar bark .. .. .. 1 12 0 

Wheat flour .. .. 10 0 

Salt .. .. ..080 

Lac, soda and lodh .. ■*.. .. 18 0 

Labour for unhairing .. .. 0 8 0 

Other labour .. .. 1 12 0 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. 0 8 0 


Total .. 37 S 0 


He sold the tanned skins from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per score. According 
to him, about four skins in twenty are suitable for making waterbags, 
and are sold in the raw form for about Rs. 3 a piece. Raw desi goat 
skins can be had in the market for from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per score, from 
which hair worth Rs. 5 is obtained. After spending Rs. 4 in its tan¬ 
ning, the skins are sold for from Rs. 20 to 25 per score, according to 
quality, leaving a profit of from Rs. 5 to Rs, 6, 

Q 
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6. The following estimate of the materials needed for tanning 
goat skins was given by a group of tanners who worked with their 
hands at Kartarpur. 

Table XXXVII. 


Cost of Tanning per Hundred Goat Skins at Kartarpur . 





Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Wheat flour : 20 srs. @ 12 srs. per rupee 

1 

10 

6 

Moth 

flour 

10 srs. Of 15 srs. per rupee 

0 

10 

6 

Salt : 

1 md. 

5 srs. @ 16 srs. per rupee 

2 

13 

0 

Lac : 

8 srs. 

Of Rs. 15 per md. 

3 

0 

0 

Lodh 

: 12 chh.; soda : 4 chh. 

0 

4 

0 

Kikai 

bark 

: 3 mds. Of Rs. 1 -8-0 per md. 

4 

8 

0 



Total 

12 

14 

0 


7. A group of khatiks at Ambala gave a similar estimate, except 
that they used the milk of the ak plant instead of the moth flour, 
and they collected it free of cost from waste land. The price of the 
kikar bark in that tract was Rs. 1-6-0 per maund. 

8. At Hansi the khatiks purchase sheep skins from surrounding 
villages at about Rs. 1-8-0 per piece, from which wool worth Re. 1 is 
obtained, and after incurring an expense of Rs. 0-3-0 the tanned skin 
is sold for Rs. 0-12-0 to the juti makers. Sometimes the country goat 
skins are bought for Rs. 60 per hundred, and after tanning them, which 
entails an expense of Rs. 8, they are sold from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100. The 
turnover of these khatiks is, however, small, because they buy and 
sell only in retail quantities. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Animal Population of Principal Countries. 
(Million head.) 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Country. 

1930 

1935 

1930 

1935 

Empire countries — 





India 

160-2 

168*0 

43*6$ 

43*415 

Australia 

11*7 

13*9 

110-6 

108*9 

Union of South Africa 

10*8 

10*6 

48*5 

36*0 

Canada 

8*9 

8*8 

3*7 

3*4 

United Kingdom 

7*8 

8*7 

24-7 

25*1 

Irish Free State 

4*0 

4*0 

3*5 

3*0 

Kenya 

5*2 

5-01 

3*2 

3*2 

New Zealand .. 

3*8 

4*3 

30*8 

29*1 

Tanganyika 

5*2 

4*8 

2*2 

1*9 

Nigeria (including British 



2*5 

1*9 

Cameroon) 

3*0 

2*8 

Other countries — 





U. S. A. 

63*0 

67-9 

53*2 

52 0 

U. S. S. R. 

52*5 

49*3 

100*5 

54*2 

Brazil 

42* 51 

40*9 

t 

13-01! 

Argentina 

32*2 

30*9* 

44*4 

38*0 

China (including Manchuria) 

24*0 

22*6 

t 

t 

Germany 

18*4 

18*9 

3*5 

3*9 

France 

15*5 

15*7 

10*2 

9*6 

Poland 

9*4 

9*8 

2*5 

2*8 

Mexico 

10*1 

t 

3*7 

60* 

Columbia 

7*3 

8*3 

t 

t 

Italy 

7*1 

7* 21} 

10*3 

8*91[ 

Turkey 

47 

5*4 

10*5 

12*4 

Uruguay 

7*1 

t 

20*6 

16*0 

Madagascar 

6*7 

5*5 

t 

t 

t 

Czechoslovakia 

4*5 

4*3 

t 

Roumania 

4*3 

4*3 

12*4 

11*8 

Yugoslavia 

3*8 

4*0 

8*0 

9*2 

Denmark 

3*1 

3*1 

t 

t 

Spain 

t 

t 

t 

17*3* 

Morocco 

t 

t 

8*0 

9*3 

French West Africa 

3*9 

3*5 

9*5 

7*8 

Bulgaria 

t 

t 

8*0 

8*8 

Greece 

t 

t 

6*8 

8*2 

Cuba 

5*0 

4*7 

t 

-I- 

+ 

Algeria 

t 

t 

7*2 

5*8 


*=1934. §=Excluding some Native States. 

t=1932. 11-"Figures for 1936. 

$=Not available. 

Note.—The foregoing statement has been prepared from “Meat” publi¬ 
cation of the Imperial Economic Committee, London: 1937 and 1938. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Punjab Municipal Slaughter House Statistics. 
(A). Number of Cow x and Buffaloes Slaughtered in 1935. 


Town. 

Dial riot. 

Oxen. 

Buffaloes. 

Total. 

Bulls and 
Bullocks. 

S* 

8 

o 

*fl3 

U. 

"oJ 

s 

Females. 

Calves. 

1. 

SirNii 

M isHMT 


41 

281 

14 


12 

17 


<> 

Mansi 



0 

128 



20 

5 


3 . 

Mohm 

Itohl ak 


03 

379 

is 

1 

0 

88 


4. 

Kpwari 

(lurgnon 


113 

280 

212 

131 

528 

451 


f). 

Modal 

9 -, 





200 

240 



(\. 

Uallahgarh 



io 

70 

1 


10 

131 


7. 

Faridahnd 



150 

150 

03 

100 

75 

75 


8. 

Kanial 

Kama I 


24 

OHO 

190 

11 

145 

453 


9. 

Kharar 

Am bain 


20 

30 

20 

20 

40 

70 


10. 

Sadhaura 



11 

122 

144 


21 

27 


11. 

.Simla 

Simla 



4,402 

107 





12. 

•lullundur 

•lullundur 








4,171 

13. 

Nur Mahal 



30 



21 




14. 

Kaikot 

Ludhiana 


77 

97 

28 

1 

51 

1*54 


l. r ). 

Lahore 

Lahore 


359 

5,053 

129 

90 

5,138 

1,500 


10. 

Kan nr 



140 

480 


834 

200 



17. 

Nialkot 

Sin lkot 


4 

714 


o 

398 



18. 

Ohawimla 



115 

125 

iio 

124 

122 

118 


19. 

Milranwali 



150 



80 

70 



20. 

Guj ran wain 

(lujrnmvnln 








487 

21. 

Jamnagar 

*■ 


25 

*15 

io 

io 

0 

8 


22. 

Shcikhupmn .. 

Shaikh upurn 


302 

450 


192 

24 



23. 

Gujrat 

(lujral 


120 

705 

150 

30 

97 

ioo 


24. 

tlalalpur .1 at tan 

•• 


100 

100 

100 

30 j 

80 

50 


25. 

Shahpur 

Shahpur 


10 

30 

8 

2 

2 

o 


20. 

Bhera 

,, 


30 

52 

20 

40 

25 

11 


27. 

Bind Dacian 

JIn* him 


40 

129 1 

100 

30 

58 

7 



Klmn 










28. 

Muriel* 

Rawalpindi 


,. 

737 






29. 

Kalabagh 

Miauwnli 


30 

210 

*24 

*70 

*90 

*8 


30. 

.1 hr Kind 

M 


242 

70 


38 

140 

.. 


31. 

Sahiwal 

Shahpur 


40 

40 

20 

10 

10 

5 


32. 

Khuahab 

,, 




., 




470 

33. 

Miani 



•• 

i38 

•• 

•• 

46 



34. 

Pakpattnn 

Montgomery 








801 

35. 

Mithankot 

1). G. Khan 


# 4 



20 




30. 

I*y allpur 

Lyallpur 


15 

* *50 

io4 

7 

20 

iid 




Total 

•• 

2,273 

16,329 

1,758 

2,116 

7,740 

3,400 

5,929 
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APPENDIX B—(continued). 

(B.) Number of Sheep and Goats Slaughtered in 1935. 


Town. 

District. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Total. 

1. 

Sirsa 

Hissar 

607 

6,250 


2. 

Hansi 

»» 

1 

34 


3. 

Mehm 

Rohtak 

42 

1,196 


4. 

Rewari 

Gurgaon 

26 

3,131 


5. 

Hodal 

»» * * 

139 

300 


6. 

Ballabgarh 

»» 

53 

233 


7. 

Faridabad 


19*1 

200 


8. 

Karnal 

Karnal 

2,355 

5,243 


9. 

Kharar 

Ambala 

50 

1,450 


10. 

Sadhaura 


70 

776 


11. 

Simla 

Simla 

5,221 

19,688 


12. 

Kangra 

Kangra 

429 

1,505 


13. 

Palampur 

»> 

505 

1,235 


14. 

Nurpur 

»» 

161 

1,871 


15. 

Dharamsala 

” 

3,371 

854 


16. 

Garhdiwala 

Hoshiarpur .. 

14 

626 


17. 

Mukerian 

,, 

800 

1,350 


18. 

Dasuya . 


111 

2,250 


19. 

Jullundur City 

Jullundur 



40,202 

20. 

Kartarpur 

9 9 * ' 

511 

2,238 


21. 

Nur Mahal .. | 

ft * * 

205 

1,027 


22. 

Raikot 

Ludhiana 

31 

1,872 


23. 

J agraon 

»» T* * * 

847 

5,325 


24. 

Khanna 

ft * * 

15 

818 


25. 

Ferozepore City 

Ferozepore 

.. 


15,387 

26. 

Muktsar 

i» * • 

194 ! 

4,283 


27. 

Abohar .. 

i» * * 

675 : 

3,751 


28. 

Fazilka 

»i • • 

•• 


5,120 

29. 

Lahore 

Lahore 

1,31,852 

67,119 


30. 

Khudian 

?! * * 

420 

860 


31. 

Chunian 

ii • * l 

1,227 

1,629 


32. 

Kasur 

ii * • 

2,550 

20,638 


33. 

Patti 

n • • 

640 

3,476 


34. 

Pattoki 

ii * • 

1,558 

2,184 


35. 

Khem Karan 

ft 

• • 

•" 

2,035 


( Continued ). 
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APPENDIX B—(continued). 

(B). Number of Sheep and Goats Slaughtered in 1935. 
(Continued). 


Town. 

District. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Total. 

36. 

Amritsar 

Amritsar 



1,66,232 

37. 

Maj itha 

11 

1,000 

952 


38. 

Ram Dass 

tt • • 

400 

1,060 


39. 

Dhariwal 

Gurdaspur 



3,298 

40. 

Nerot Jaimal Singh 

n 

350 

82 


41. 

Siri Gobindpur 

M * * 


370 


42. 

Fatehgarh 

»» • * 

2\8 

1,604 


43. 

Dina Nagar 

• * 

m # 


1,986 

44. 

Bata la 

II * • 

*• 


15,952 

45. 

Sialkot 

Sialkot 



33,082 

46. 

Chawinda 

it 

900 

400 


47. 

Sahawala 

M • * 

40 

360 


48. 

Mitranwali 

»i 

304 

436 


49. 

Kalaswala 

lf . . 



880 

50. 

Jamke 

M • • 

240 

490 


51. 

Sambrial (2 months) 

ft • * 

43 

113 


52. 

Zafarwal 

»» • • 

600 

898 


53. 

Sheikhupura 

Sheikhupura .. 

3,456 

3,396 


54, 

Khangah Dogran .. 

»» •» 

643 

806 


55. 

Gujranwala 

Gujranwala .. 



28,640 

56. 

Akalgarh 

»* • • 

1,820 

393 


57. 

Eminabad 

• • 

1,624 

1,103 


58. 

Ram Nagar 

»» • • 

1,300 

500 


59. 

Hafizabad 

»» • • 

3,815 

1,577 


60. 

Pindi Bhatian 

- 

762 

1,039 


61. 

Gujrat 

Gujrat 

1,141 

16,990 


62. 

Dinga 

ii • • 

1,200 

1,400 


63. 

JalaJpur Jattan 

li • • 

1,900 

4,000 


64. 

Shahpur (Civil Station) 

Shahpur 

1,001 

1,100 


65. 

Nurpur Thai 

»» • • 

., 


300 

66. 

Sillan Wali 

#» • • 

246 

479 


67. 

Bhalwal 

i> »• 

• • 


2,408 

68. 

Bhera 

?> * • 

1,499 

5,680 


69. 

Sahiwal 

u • • 

765 

325 


70. 

Khushab 

»» • • 

1,653 

2,007 


71. 

Miani 

II • • 

1,272 

1,682 


72. 

Phullarwan 

rr * • 

657 

1,063 


73. 

Jhelum City 

Jhelum 

5,820 

15,296 


74. 

Pind Dadan Khan .. 

M • « 

2,059 

2,845 



(ContinuedA 
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APPENDIX B—(concluded). 


(B). Number of Sheep and Goats Slaughtered in 1935. 
{Concluded). 


Town. 

District. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Total. 

75. 

Murree 

Rawalpindi .. 

9,096 

3,918 


76. 

Gojra 

M 

918 

2,756 


77. 

CampbeJIpur 

Attock 

987 

6,005 


78. 

Fateh Jang 

»» 

253 

1,716 


79, 

Gujar Khan 

tt 

719 

3,601 


80. 

Mianwali 

Mianwali 

2,673 

2,414 


81. 

Isa Khel 

tt 

579 

484 


82. 

Kala Bagh 

tt • • 

2,211 

2,613 


83. 

Bhakkar 


2,000 

2,890 


84. 

Pakpattari 

Montgomery .. 

4,125 

3,151 


85. 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 

8,348 

7,744 


86. 

JaranwaJa 

»> 

275 

4,754 


87. 

Tandlianwala 

tt • * 

376 

1,074 


88. 

Kamalia 

tt • * 

460 

1,500 


89. 

Goj ra 

„ 

270 

48 


90. 

Multan 

Multan 


.. 

52,290 

91. 

Kabirwala 

99 

114 

922 


92. 

Jalalpur Pfrwala 

tt 

672 

1,782 


93. 

Kahror Pakka 

" 

543 

1,438 


94. 

Mailsi 

Multan 

515 

852 


95. 

Khanewal 

»> . • 

2,161 

3,358 


96. 

Mian Channu 

»» • • 

585 

2,341 

i 


97. 

Kot Chhuta 

Dera Ghazi .. 

115 

315 




Khan 




98. 

Rajanpur 

,, 

429 

2,214 


99. 

Mithankot 

it 

160 

1,420 

... 




Total .. 

230,ISO 

201,438 

307,812 



Grand Total . . 


889,436 

\ 








APPENDIX C. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 1937-38. 

(7). Exports of Raw Hides from the Punjab to different Trade Blocks 

(In Maunds of 8- 2? 7 lbs.) 
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APPENDIX C—(continued). 

(2). Imports of Raw Hides into the Punjab from different Trade Blocks . 

(In Maunds of 82 2 / 7 lbs.) 
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APPENDIX C—(continued). 

(3). Exports of Raw Skins from the Punjab to different Trade Blocks. 

(In Maunds of 82 */ 7 lbs.) 



fExcluding the Port Towns. 




























APPENDIX C—(continued). 

(4). Imports of Raw Skins into the Punjab from different Trade Blocks. 

(In Maunds of 82 */ 7 ibs.) 
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APPENDIX C.—(continued) 

(5). Exports of Tanned Hides and Skins, and Leather from the Punjab to different Trade Blocks . 

(In Maunds of 82*/> lbs.) 
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APPENDIX C— (concluded). 

(6). Imports of Tanned Hides and Skins, and Leather into the Punjab from different Trade Blocks . 

(In Maunds of 82*/ 7 lbs.) 
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APPENDIX D. 


Octroi and Terminal Taxes in the Punjab. 

(/). Rates of Octroi imposed by different Towns in the Punjab . 


Rate of Octroi per Rupee worth of Goods. 


Town. 

Raw 

hides. 

Raw 

skins. 

Tanned 

hides. 

Tanned 

skins. 

Kikar 

bark. 



Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, 

. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

1 . 

Beri (Rohtak) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

9 

2 

Thanesar (Karnal) 

Nil 


Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

0 0 

6 

3. 

Jagadhri (Ambala) 

0 0 

3 

0 0 3 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 

6 

4. 

Sadhaura ( „ ) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

5. 

Buria ( ,, ) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

Nil 


6. 

Kharar ( ,, ) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 

3 

7. 

Simla 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

8. 

Nurmahal (Jullun- 

0 0 

6 

0 0 6 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

9 


dur) 









9. 

Ferozepore City .. 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

Nil 


10. 

Chunian (Lahore) 

Nil 


Nil 


Nil 

0 0 3 

Nil 


11 . 

Sialkot 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

12. 

Gujrat 

0 0 

6 

0 0 6 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

13. 

Jalalpur Jattan 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

Nil 

0 0 

6 


(Gujrat) 









14. 

Bhera (Shahpur) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

Nil 


15. 

Sahiwal ( ff ) 

Nil 


Nil 


Nil 

0 0 6 

Nil 


16. 

Khushab ( „ ) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

Nil 


17. 

Miani ( „ ) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

Nil 


18. 

Pind Dadan Khan 

0 0 

3 

0 0 3 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 

9 


(Jhelum) 









19. 

Rawalpindi 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

20. 

Mianwali 

0 0 

6 

0 0 6 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

21. 

Isa Khel (Mianwali) 

0 0 

3 

0 0 3 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

Nil 


22. 

Kamalia (LyaUpur) 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 3 

0 0 3 

Nil 


23. 

Muzaffargarh 

Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

6 

24. 

Mithankot (Dera 

1 Nil 


Nil 

0 

0 6 

0 0 6 

0 0 

9 


Ghazi Khan) 
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APPENDIX D—(continued). 


(2). Rates of Terminal Tax imposed by different Towns in the Punjab . 
(The tax is charged on import except where shown otherwise.) 



Town. 

Rate of Terminal Tax per Maund. 


Raw 

1 

Raw 


Tanned 

Tanned 

Kikar 



hides. 

skins. 


hides. 

skins. 

bark. 



Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. 

Hissar 

0 10 

0* 

0 

10 

0* 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2. 

Hansi (Hissar) 

0 4 

0* 

0 

4 

0* 

0 

4 0* 

0 

4 0* 

0 06 

3. 

Sirsa ( ,, ) 

0 8 

0* 

0 

,8 

0* 

0 

8 0* 

0 

8 0* 

Nil 

4. 

Rewari (Gurgaon) 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 0 6 

5. 

Hodal ( „ ) 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

12 0 

Nil 

6. 

Balabgarh( „ ) 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

12 0 

Nil 

7. 

Karnal 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 1 0 

8. 

Jullundur City .. 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

0 0 6 

9. 

Raekot (Ludhiana) 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

Nil 

10. 

Jagraon ( „ ) 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

Nil 

11. 

Khanna ( ,, ) 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 2 0 

12. 

Abohar(Ferozepore) 

Nil 



Nil 



Nil 


Nil 

0 2 0 

13. 

Fazilka ( ,, ) 

Nil 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 1 0 

14. 

Muktsar ( ,, ) 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 o 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 1 6 

15. 

Lahore 

Nil 



Nil 


Rs. 0-12-0 for India 
tanned leather, Rs. 2/- 
for other leather. 

0 0 4i 

16. 

Kasur (Lahore) 

0 1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 0 

0 0 2 

17. 

Patti ( „ ) 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 


18. 

Pattoki ( „ ) 

0 4 

0* 

0 

4 

0* 

0 

8 0 


• •t 

0 1 6 

19. 

Khem Karan (,, ) 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 0 

0 

5 0 

Nil 

20 

Amritsar 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 1 0 

21. 

Dinanagar 

0 2 

0* 

0 

2 

0* 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

Nil 


(Gurdaspur) 











22. 

Batala (Gurdaspur) 

0 1 

0* 

0 

1 

0* 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 0 3 

23. 

Gujranwala 

Rs. 0-3-0 if imported 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

Nil if imported 



by road, Rs. 0-4-0 if 





by road. Rs. 



imported by rail. 






0-0-6 if import¬ 












ed by rail. 

24. 

Hafizabad 

0 2 

0* 

0 

2 

0* 

0 

2 0* 

0 

2 0* 

0 0 6* 


(Gujranwala) 











25. 

Akalgarh ( „ ) 

0 4 

ot 

0 

4 

Ot 

0 

4 0t 

0 

4 0t 

0 1 6J 

26. 

Dinga (Gujrat) .. 

0 2 

o* 

0 

2 

0* 

0 

2 0* 

0 

2 0* 

Nil 

27. 

Bhalwal (Shahpur) 

Nil 


0 

2 

0* 


Nil 

0 

2 0* 


28. 

Phullarwan ( ,, ) 

0 2 

0* 

0 

2 

0* 

0 

2 0* 

0 

2 0* 

Nil 

29. 

Jhelum 

Nil 



Nil 


0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

Nil 

30. 

Pakpattan 

0 3 

0* 

0 

3 

0* 


Nil 

0 

10 0 

Nil 


(Montgomery) 











31. 

Lyallpur 

Nil 



Nil 


0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 0 3 

32. 

Jaranwala (Lyallpur) 

0 1 

6* 

0 

1 

6* 

0 

1 6* 

0 

1 6* 

..t 

33. 

Tandlianwala ( „ ) 

0 0 

3* 

0 

0 

3* 

0 

0 3* 

0 

0 3* 


34. 

Gojra ( „ ) 

0 0 

6* 

0 

0 

6* 


Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

35. 

Multan 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 0 

0 0 6 


* On export. 
fNo information. 

I Both on export and import. Export of kikar bark is free, 
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APPENDIX D— (concluded). 

(3). Imports into different Towns in the Punjab . 


Town (District) 

Raw 

hides. 

Raw 

skins. 

Tanned 

hides. 

Tanned 

skins. 

Leather 

goods. 

Kikar 

bark. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1. Hissar 

526 



958 


2. Hansi (Hissar) 


.. 762* .. 


205f 

2,418 

3. Sirsa ( „ ) 

•• 

.. 1,801* .. 
i 

i 

43 


4. Re war i (Gurgaon) 

1,705 

261 

f 

800 

414 

370 

5. Karnal 


.. 4( 

)5 .. 


99 


6. Thanesar (Karnal) .. 




i 


1,162 

7. Raekot (Ludhiana) . 

Nil . 

5 

Nil. 842 

79 

Nil 

8. Jagraon ( „ ) .. 

1,507 

1,656 

25 


9. Khanna ( „ ) 

1,459 


105 

49 

1,236 

10. Fazilka (Ferozepore) 


3,586 



362 

242 

11. Lahore 



11,030 

85,910 

14,464 

12. Kasur (Lahore) 

26,108 

25,549 

6,688 

553 

52,931 

13. Patti ( „ ) .. 

15 

>0 

805 

190 


14. Pattoki ( „ ) .. 



1,315 


384 

139 

15. Khem Karan ( ,,) 

1,444 

193 

22 


16. Amritsar 

86,688 

10,694 

12,166 


17. Dinanagar (Gurdaspur) 

193* 

130 

200 


18. Batala ( „ ) .. 

2,636* 

3,1 

55 

1,320 


19. Gujranwala 

11,426 



723 

1,508 

20 Hafizabad (Gujranwala) 

.. 

.. 478* .. 


161 

1,690* 

21. Jalalpur Jattan 



210 



2,000 

(Gujrat) 







22. Jhelum 



363 



23. Pakpattan (M’gomery) 

931 

628 

i 

333 



24. Jaranwala (Lyallpur) 

•• 

.. 3,010* . 




25. Tandianwala ( „ ) .. 


85* .. 




26. Gojra ( ,,) 

.. 

.. 1,110* .. 




27. Multan 


.. 71,842 .. 

i 



63,804 


* Exports. 

t Including rubber and canvas shoes. 
JHanks indicate no information, 







APPENDIX E. 


Tanning Centres in the Punjab. 

Hissar District.— Bhiwani Khera, Hansi, Baliali, Khandi Khera, 
Dhanana, Narnaud, Petwar, Sesai, Rakhi, Trana, Badhawar, 
Bans, Sirsa, Rania, Kalanwali, Chautalab, Aminabad Urf Kharial, 
Dabowali, Dharsul Kalan, Tohana, Budhlada, Hissar Talwandi 
Badshahpur, Mangali, Kharar, Barwala, Bansmandi, Gaurchi, 
Telanwali. 

Rohtak District. —Jhajhar, Badli, Larsauli, Ganaur, Murthal, 
Keora, Kannal, Sonepat. 

Gurgaon District. —Rewari, Rampura, Shahjahanpur, Tankri, 
Qutabpur, Dharu, Hera, Khol, Birli, Sahranwas, Mohammed- 
pore, Tauru, Murithal, Faridpur, Baloch, Dabua, Alampore, Fatehpore, 
Ballabgarh, Khohri Jamalpur, Dostabad, Behran Kalan, Hodel, 
Sundhad, Banchari, Khera Sarai, Dighat, Bhimki, Likhi, Khanbi, 
Bansua, Sahnauli, Sultanpur, Barauli, Raidaska, Palwal, Chandhat, 
Ghori, Rajupore, Rasulpore, Alawalpore, Janauli, Sihan, Taharki. 

Kamal District. —Kaithal, Pundri, Fatehpur, Rajaund, Assandh, 
Salman, Habri, Keorak, Chhatar, Dhatrat, Moana, Jakhauli, Pai, Pegan, 
Kathan, Dohar, Pharal, Sarsa, Pabnawa, Sarhadda, Hibana, Karora, 
Than, Bhagal, Gamthal, Gadha, Siwan, Kharal, Garanda, Jundala, 
Gagsina, Munak, Bal Ranghran, Nisang, Gondar, Baras, Jalmanda, 
Sambhli, Saga, Ramba, Saunkhra, Darar, Amin, Bassaula, Barsai, 
Faridpur, Agauna Gaon, Katul, Rainpur, Taraori, Indri, Kalsaura, 
Ghiyar, Khalsa, Bara, Sandir, Barisal, Kunjpura, Thanesar, 
Samana, Umri, Shamgarh, Katel, Satondi, Jah, Swah, Shahabad, 
Ladwa, Kheri, Rakashera, Dilkadla, Dehra, Mahapti, Patti Kalyana, 
Jaurasi Khalsa, Jausari Sars Khas, Atta, Kharhan, Manana, 
Narah Joshi, Idyana, Urlana Kalan, Urlana Khurad, Fatoala 
Chhidarana, Dumyana, Kurana Ahar, Kayath, Naultha, Kalkha, 
Bahadur, Israna, Shahpur, Ujah, Kurana, Suvah, Jalapur, Kheri Nagal, 
Maharna, Sarsila, Dhurala, Ludhi, Kanthala, Babain, Kharindua, 
Jatlana Shahabad. 

Ambala District.— Mastpore, Muzaffra, Bheri, Ambala City, 
Ambala Cantt., Baknaur, Majri Barara, Talheri Rangrezan, Mulana 
Bubial Sobhri, Bajrola, Panjola, Khana Mazrai, Dhin, Bohk, Ropar, 
Morinda, Kain Naur, Khanpur, Shahzadpur, Sadhaura. 
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Kangra District. —Kanihara, Dullapar, Sabirpur, Sauhra, Booli 
Kothi, Kholi, Moondla, Satpur, Kachhiari, Dhaloon, Baidal. 

Hoshiarpur District. —Hoshiarpur, Hariana, Kainthan, Alii di Bassi y 
Bajror, Bhunon, Lawan, Muggowal, Nandgarh, Harkhowal, Fattowal,. 
Dhandian. 

Jullundur District. —Jullundur, Phulrewala, Usmanpura, Udhepur, 
Nawanshahr, Rahon, Tanda, Miani, Urmar, Adampur, Dhogari, 
Phillaur, Nakodar, Chamarli, Rahmanwala, Kilhaus, Nangal, Kingri- 
wala, Chuharwala, Agalpura, Malsian, Bolina, Dhadde, Patara, 
Khangiwala, Kartarpur, Talwandi, Sarhali, Dhannipind, Biaspind, 
Qadian, Lambra, Tajpur, Jandu Singha. 

Ludhiana District. —Khanna Kalan, Lalauri, Bholopur, Chakki, 
Isru. 

Ferozepur District. —Ferozepur, Khai, Abohar, Kikar Khera, 
Dangar Khera, Bodiwal, Khera Khuda Bakhsh, Malont, Kularam. 

Lahore District. —Nawankot, Wan Radha Ram, Ghore Shah, Kot 
Khawaja Said Mandi Huki, Chak No. 8 Satiana, Sandhianwala. 

Amritsar District. —Amritsar, Tarn Taran, Fatehabad, Ajnala, 
Ramdas, Gujarpura, Gaggomal, Bhalapind, Dharra, Attari, Kheron, 
Vatala, Bhalla, Naukhera and Saorian. 

Gurdaspur District. —Gurdaspur, Pathankot, Sujanpur, Rampur, 
Behrampur, Batala, Kalanpur, Fatehbad, Kotla, Nadia, Sulehryan, 
Pallowal, Dinanagar, Khairay, Paharipur, Saddah, Bhulla, Tipala, 
Talwandi, Chaora. 

Sialkot District. —Dhaddoo Basrai, Lorhikki, Mittranwali, Faqiran- 
wala, Jhulki, Dhidowali, Satrah, Koreke, Mangoo Behram, Abiala, 
Dhanawali, Chak Jaita, Mahal Kakkar, Chaprar Bala, Saho- 
wali, Mandianwala, Nagre, Lala, Chandarke Rajputan, Baddomali, 
Kotli Chamrang, Dharag Miana, Walleke, Pasrur, Chawinda, Mundeke 
Berian, Bajra, Kalaswala, Kul Bajwa, Sodhreke, Manga, Mandhiala, 
Qadarabad, Qila Sobha Singh. 

Gujranwala District. —Najowali, Nizamabad, Piranda Kotla, Qila 
Dedar Singh, Hafizabad, Emnabad, Nuinke, Talwandi, Rahwali, 
Kamoke, Gujranwala. 

Sheikhupura District. —Sheikhupura, Shahdara. 

Gujrat District. —Chellianwali, Sohawa, Manget, Mandi Bahaud- 
din, Phallia, Mekan, Paharianwali, Bhikhi, Khiwa, Malakwal, Bhilo- 
wal, Saroki, Jalalpur Jatan, Kula Chaur, Pejoke, Mangowal Western, 
Khojianwali, Gharira, Langa. 

Shahpur District. —Pindi, Uchhali, Jaurajagir, Hardogugh, Nalli, 
Naushehra, Kadhar, Jabba, Muhibpur, Doda, Btiabhra, Kot Moman,. 
Deowal, Hazurpur, Laliani, Bhera, Khan Mohammadwala, Dhal r 

Chawfl. 
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Jhelum District.— Lilia, Pind Dadan Khan, Ratuchha, Dabwal, 
Paridarwaza, Suragdhan, Khoraka, Bishendaur Domeli, Mathot, 
Padhri, Gura Uttam Singh, Dina, Kala, Sanghoi, Nakka Kalan, 
Chotala. 

Rawalpindi District.— Dheri Shahan, Kotla. 

Attock District. —Hazro, Fatehjang Kamlial, Khunda Kisran, 
Ikhlas, Pindigheb, Tauvi, Thatta, Ahmdal, Tallagang, Kufri, Tamman, 
Naraghi, Dudial, Lawa. 

Mianwali District. —Musakhel, Wattakhel, Shahbaz, Khel Pacca, 
Rokhri, Daudkhel, Chakrala, Isakhel, Kundal, Tanikhel, Gidranwala, 
Kalabagh, Kot Chandra, Trag, Kullar, Kalnanwala, Mundakhel. 

Lyallpur District.— Chaks No. 191, 192, 198, 153, 47, 139, 142, 187, 
128,131, 279,158, 259.168, of the Rakh Branch. Chaks No. 3, 26, 52, 55, 
100, 122, 30, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 108, 42, 43, 44, 273, 274, of the Jhang 
Branch. 

Jhang District. —Haveli Bahadur Shah, Bhango, Kharanwala, 
Allahyar Jutta, Dab Kalan, Amar Rasul, Yariwala, Garh Maha¬ 
raja, Bhawana, Ali Khana, Mangan, Jassomel, Budh Ajnala. 

Muzaffargarh District. —Jakkhar, Nangi, Lohana, Khakharwala, 
Kot Sultan, Lohanch, Samra, Basti Shadi Khan, Nuriwala, Tibbi 
Khurd, Patti Gakori, Dinpur, Buchiwala, Jarkil, Sarisute Thai, Haibat- 
wala, Chaubara Laskaniwala. 

D. G. Khan District. —Shikhani, Shahamdardin, Basti Kot Dadu, 
Kala Daman Baro, Pir Adal Dor, Kalna Gadai, Chawni Dargha, Ani, 
Anighoa, Alliwala, Paragh, Kot Chhutta, Sakhi Sarwar, Choi Bala, 
Choi Zahrin, Khanpur, Bast Khoj, Basti Nasir, Basti Mam, Kotla 
Ahmad Khan, Qayamwala, Bandwali, Mamudi, Gudpur, Basti Marz- 
bani, Basti Hanai, Basti Malana, Notak Mahmid, Shero, Jhakar, Goli- 
vali, Haji Kamand, Shah Jamal, Jhok Autra, Rekrah, Matham, Hyder- 
vahan, Nurpur, Malkani Kalan. 



APPENDIX F 

LIST OF TANNERIES VISITED DURING THE INQUIRY. 


1. LAHORE 
Ghore Shah— 

1. Abdul Satar Abdul Salam. 

2. Ihata Chamrangan. 

Kot Khawaja Said— 

1. Mohd. Din Feroz Din. 

2. Nizam Din Muzaffar Din. 

3. Shamas Din Feroz Din. 

4. Mohd. Amin. 

5. Ghulam Mohd. Sardar 

Mohd. 

6. Ghulam Mohd. Khuda 

Baksh. 

7. Pir Mohd. Khuda Baksh. 

8. Abdul Rahim Mohd. 

Abdulla. 

9. Karam Din Mohd. Abdulla. 

Shahdara— 

1. Karim jBaksh Amin Baksh. 

2. Northern India Tannery, 

Ltd. 

2. KASUR 

1. Haji Habib Ulla. 

2. Mohd. Amin Mohd. Ishaq. 

3. Faiz Mohd. Mohd. Ramzan. 

4. Ghulam Farid Mohd. Salim. 

5. Mohd. Amin Mohd. Sadiq. 

3. LYALLPUR 

1. Sh. Mohd. Hussain Abdulla. 

2. Haji Mohd. Din Fazal Ilahi, 

4. MAGHIANA 

1. Sh. Karim Baksh Mohd. 
Ashraf. 


5. MULTAN 

1. Haji Munawwar Din 

Khawaja Muzaffar Din. 

2. Haji Mohd. Din. 

3. Karkhana Chamrangan. 

4. Haji Ghulam Rasul Khuda 

Baksh. 

5. Muzaffar Din. 

6. GUJRANWALA 
1. Maula Baksh Abdul Wahad. 

7. WAZIRABAD 

1. Wazirabad Tannery. 

2. Haji Amir Baksh Allah Din. 

3. Sh. Pir Mohd. Abdul Karim. 

8. SIALKOT 

1. Sh. Kutub Din Gulab Din. 

2. Upper India Leather Works. 

3. Mohd. Hussain. 

9. GUJRAT 

1. Maula Baksh Abdul Wahad. 

10. JHELUM 

1. Abdul Karim Mohd. Karim. 

11. GUJAR KHAN 

1. Sh. Bangi Mohd. Hussain. 

2. Mohd. Shafi Abdul Karim. 

12. AMRITSAR 

1. Mian Rahim Baksh. 

2. Mian Alla Ditta Mohd. 

Ramzan. 

13. JULLUNDUR 

1. Abdul Rahim Mohd. Gulzar. 

14. NAKODAR 

1. Milkhi Ram Bant Ram. 

2. Pallu Mai Harnam Das.- 

3. Sohan Lai. 

4. Ratta Ram Pohlu Ram. 

15. HANSI 

1. Hakim Tannery. 
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APPENDIX G. 


INFORMATION SHEETS 
1.—TOWNS. 

Name of Town. Date of Visit 

Whether a Small Town or Municipality. 

Is the duty charged as Octroi or 
Terminal Tax? 



Imports. 

Exports. 


Rate. 

Proceeds. 

Quantity 

imported. 

T ate. 

Proceeds. 

Quant it 
exported 

Raw bides 

Raw skins 

Tanned hides .. 

Tanned skins .. 

Leather goods .. 

Kikar bark 





: 



No. of dealers. 

No. of tanning factories employing— 
more than 10 labourers, 
less than 10 labourers. 

Total output per month. J Tanned skins 

No. of tanners' families working in¬ 
dependently their castes, and output. 

Uses to which leather is put in the 
town. 

How do villagers in the surrounding 
area dispose of dead animals. 

Places supplying hides and skins and 
tanning materials. 

Places to which leather is sent. 

Miscellaneous notes. 
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2.—VILLAGES. 


Name of Village-Date of Visit- 

1. Distance from the nearest railway station and town. 

2. Area and total population. 

3. No. of tanners’ families, and castes. 

4. No* of active workers. 

5. What skins tanned, monthly output. 

6. Social status of tanners. 

7. Literacy. 

8. Do any of them own land? 

9. How many are tenants? 

10. Work done besides tanning. 

11. How many work in town? How often do they visit the village? 

12. Work done by women. 

13. Who finances the families? 

14. How are raw goods obtained and how is leather disposed of? 

15. Are the families under debt to Khojas and others? 

16. Cost of tanning. 

17. Short notes on tanning implements and materials and their cost; 

quality of work done. 

3^—ARTIAS. 


Place- Date- 

1. Name and address of firm; year in which started. 

2. No. of partners, their castes and education. Are they relatives? 

How are the profits distributed? 

3. Approximate quantity of goods generally dealt with in a season. 

4. Places from which goods are brought in for sale. 

5. Places where the goods are mostly despatched. 

6. Foreign exports, if any. 

7. Classes of buyers and sellers. 

8. Rate of “arat,” and other market dues charged from the seller 

and the buyer. 

9. Sales effected by count or by weight? If the latter what is one 

maund equal to? 

10. Adulteration, moisture, other defects, how allowed for? 

11. What proportion of sales effected in cash? The period allowed 

for making payments. 

12. General information about the market. 
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4.—TANNERIES. 


Place-- Date- 

1. Name and Address. 

2. Names or No. of Partners, their caste and 

education, the nature of the concern. 

3. When was it started or taken over by 

the present owners? 

4. Approximate amount of capital invested 

in (1) land, (2) building, (3) machin- 
ery, (4) stock. 

5. No. of persons employed, their castes, 

wages, etc. 

6. Average monthly ( Tanned hides 

output ( Tanned skins 

7. From where is the raw material 

purchased? 

8. How is the finished product disposed of? 

9. Do the owners also have a shop as artias, 

or dealers? 

10. Hours of works in different seasons. 

11. A brief note on the process of tanning 

followed and the quality of goods 
tanned. 

12. Approximate cost of tanning the vari¬ 

ous products. 

13. Waste products and their disposal. 

14. A description of the tannery precincts 

and general remarks. 


(Select a few workmen and obtain particulars from them accord¬ 
ing to sheet 5.) 



5.—TANNERS. 


Place- Date- 

1. Name- 

2. Caste- 

3. Age-years. 

4. Native village. 

5. Connection with land : owner, tenant 

(occupancy or non-occupancy) or 
landless. 

6. Persons in the family and the number 

of earners'; how employed : chief and 
subsidiary occupations. 

7. Civil condition. 

8. What work do the women do? 

9. Does he work independently or in the 

employ of some firm? 

10. What materials does he work upon? 

11. If an independent worker how does he 

obtain the raw material, and how 
does he dispose of the finished goods? 

12. If in employ, his wages; how paid; an 

estimate of monthly income. 

13. Hours of work in different seasons? 

14. Has he enough work to be fully em¬ 

ployed all the year round? 

15. Indebtedness— 

Amount. 

Purposes of borrowing. 

From whom borrowed. 

Rate of interest. 

16. His views and complaints. 


A list of tools and implements and their cost. 

A brief description of the colony in which he is living (total 
number of families; whether goods are purchased collectively.) 

Description of indigenous processes of tanning, materials used y 
period which tanning takes, cost, quality of goods, etc. 



GLOSSARY 


Abadi 

AivDhakmi 


Ak 


A MALT AS 


A ML A 
Aajlman 


Anjuman Taj ran 


i-Charam 


Awa 


Arain 


A R AT 
Arbi 
Arjlna 

Artia 

Avaram or Avala 


Babitl 
Bag aria 

Bah ira 

Bai 

Baku 

Bant a 

Bf.gar 

Bf.r 


Inhabited site of a village. 

Collective name for members of depressed 
classes in Hindu society: chainars and 
chuhras being the most important. 

Milk weed (Calo/ropis proccra). Its juice 
is used for depilating skins in the eastern 
districts of the Punjab. 

Tree of the sub-Himalayan tract (Cassia 
fistula): the pulp of the fruit is used as 
a purgative and the bark for tanning. 

Edible fruit of Phylanthus emblica. 

Any organized society with a specific object; 
the market cess devoted to charitv. 

Society of Hide Dealers. 

One-sixteenth of a rupee, (ahbrev.—a.) 

Mohammedan agricultural tribe; often 
found as market gardeners near towns. 

Commission. 

Sub-caste of Khatiks. 

Large tree with smooth pale greenish-grey 
bark (Terminalia arjuna). 

Commission agent. 

Wil<l hush of South India and Bikaner 
(Cassia ami at lata): its hark provides an 
excellent tanning ingredient. 

Same as. kikar (Acacia arabica). 

Hindu Rajput or Jat from the “Bagar" 
or prairies of Bikaner. 

Fruit of Terminalia belerica; “beleric 
myrabolam.” 

System of sale where the prospective 
buyers offer bids on slips of paper. 

Tall whitish-grey tree of the sub-Himalayan 
tract and Siwalik hills (Anogeissus 
la tifolia). The wood is used for tan¬ 

ning. and the tree yields a gum used in 
calico printing. 

Chief Hindu trading and shopkeeping 
caste; in this report the term is used for 
any town or village trader or shopkeeper 

Labourers recruited from the lower ranks 
of village communities and generalJv 
paid a certain amount of grain each 
harvest. 

Medium sized, evergreen tree; wild pi tun 
(Zizyphus jujnba ). 
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Bhalla 

Bhangi 

Bharai 

Bhlsti 

Bordak 


Sub-caste among Hindus. 

Sweeper. 

Process of filling kikar bark into raw 
leather sewn into a bag for tanning. 
Water-carrier. 

Man who keeps the leather-bags full of 
water during tanning. 


Canal Colony 
Cawnpori Matti 


Chamak 
Chamra Mandi 

ClIAMRANG 

Chanal 

Chapli 

ChAUKIDAK 

Chhal 


CllI-IATAK 

Chhighhra 

Cithikawa 

Chhilai 

Chhileia 

Chhut 


Chit, or Chir ... 


Chithiana 

Chijhra 

Chuna 

ClJTCH 


Dargar 
Dadt Kuri 
Dalai, 


Name given to a large area brought under 
cultivation as a result of a canal project. 

Saline efflorescence generally used for 
depilation of hides in Jullundur District: 
(Cawnpore = town in U.P.; matti —earth). 

Principal Hindu leather-worker caste. 

Raw hide market place. 

Important Mohammedan tanning caste. 

Professional skinners of the Simla hills. 

Sandal (footwear). 

Watchman. 

Hill grass (Conocarpus latifoha ). used 
for tanning in combination with kikar 
bark. 

One-sixteenth of a seer; equal to 2.057 ozs. 
(abbrev. = Ghh.). 

Inner layer of pelts, removed in the flesh¬ 
ing of hides. 

Process of inverting leather-bags full of 
kikar bark during bag tanning. 

Process of fleshing hides. 

Flesher who separates the inner layer of 
pelts. 

Practice of giving free to a buyer a few 
skins over and above what he pays for; 
c.g., 21 for a score or 102 for one 
hundred. 

Large tree found from Afghanistan along 
the Himalaya and Siwalik hills to 
Bhutan (Pinus longifolia). Its bark 
is used for tanning near Peshawar. 

Market charge for postage on corres¬ 
pondence. 

Scavenger caste. In many villages he is 
given carcasses of dead cattle in lieu of 
his customary services. 

Lime; calcareous nodules employed in 
preparing mortar and in road-making. 

Extract from the wood of Acacia catechu, 
used for tanning. 

Artisan class preparing articles from raw 
hides. 

■Small deciduous tree of sub-Himalayan 
tract (Bridelta retusa). 

Broker in the market. 




Daran 


Desi 

Dhanak 

Dhawi 


Dhori 

District 

Doi 

Dokhar 
Dulo Bagri 
Ditya Karna 

Gadda 

Ganda Wegar 

Gharorna 

Gosalla 

Gowara 

Guldar 

Hand Bahera ... 
Harar 


Hat 

Hisabana 

Hookah 

ISAI 

Jand 

Jat 

Jatia 

Jhanwan 
Jhari Bf.r 


Jhilli 

JOIYA 

Jo WAR 
Juti 
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... Small tree of the Salt range and foothills 
(Punica granitum); the fruit-shell, 

“naspal,” is used for tanning. 

... Indigenous to the country or locality. 

... Sweeper caste; also cloth weavers and 
agricultural labourers. 

Evergreen shrub of the sub-Himalayas and 
Himalayas ( Woodfor&ia ftoribunda). 
The flowers yield a red dye used in 
dyeing silk. 

... Half sheet of a hide. 

... An administrative unit; there are 59 
Districts in the Punjab. 

... Wooden instrument for finishing leather. 

... Same as “Wegar” in sheep tanning. 

... Sub-caste among Bagris. 

... Preliminary tanning by immersion in 
mellow liquor. 

... Bullock-cart. 

. . Vat in which depilation of skins is done. 

Process of unhairing hides. 

... Skin of “unborn” calf. 

Sun-dried hides from villages. 

Variety of lamb skin. 

... A tree (Caraja jarborea). 

Medium-sized tree of the sub-Himalayan 
tract ( Term'maUa chebula). The fruit 
is the black Myrabolam of commerce, 
and is used for tanning, dyeing and also 
medicinally. 

Weekly fairs in villages, usually in the 
eastern parts of the Province. 

... Market charge, meant to meet the expense 
on clerical establishment. 

... Indian smoking pipe; hubble-bubble. 

... Christian. 

Medium-sized tree (Prospis spice gem). 

... One of the major agricultural tribes in the 
Punjab. 

Caste given to tanning camel hides at 
Rewari. 

... Piece of nitrified brick. 

Self-propagating bush of dry lands (Zizy- 
phus nummularid). The leaves provide 
an inferior tanning material. 

Inner layer of pelts, removed during 
fleshing; same as “Chhichhra.” 

... Rajput clan mostly found along the Sutlej 
banks. 

... Large millet (Andropogan sorghum ). 

Indian shoe. 



Kachcha 


Kaciinar 


Kamangar 

Kamj.i.a 

Kwai, 

Kaxiak 

Karlnd 

Kashmiri 


Kasis 

KATARI 


Kvrori 

Katarta 

Kath 

Khair 


Khajur 

Khat, 

Khatik 


Khawaja 

Khembal 

Khoja 

Khokar 

Khurchna 

Kikar 


Kunal 

Kuppa or 
Lac 
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... As applied to weights, distinguishes the 
local from the standard; to roads, means 
unmetalled; to houses, those made of 
mud. 

... Tree of the outer and sub-Himalayan tract 
(Bauhinia variegata). The bark is 
used for dyeing and tanning and also 
medicinally. 

... Bow-maker caste; they have now taken to 
wood decoration and glue manufacture. 

Freshly slaughtered hide; “green” hide. 

Measure of area, equal to 500 sq. yards. 

... Tree (Cassia aurliculata). 

Evergreen shrub (Carissa carat id as) often 
cultivated in gardens as hedge. 

... Native of Kashmir. Many among those in 
the Punjab are descendents of those who 
were driven from Kashmir by the great 
famine of 1878 . 

... Sulphate of iron, employed in making 
black dye for skins. 

Pertaining to the month of Katak (mid- 
October to mid-November); winter crop 
of lac. 

• Discount in price for making cash payment. 

Small Jat clan, deriving its name from 
“katar,” a dagger. 

Extract from the wood of Acacia catechu , 
used for chewing with betel. 

Moderate sized tree (Acacia catechu); 
important for the manufacture of “kath ,r 
and “cutcli.” 

Date palm (Phoenix sylvestris ). 

Goat skin. 

• Caste of goat and sheep skin tanners; 
mostly Mohammedan in the Punjab, 
except in the eastern districts where they 
are Hindus. 

Muslim of wealth and respectability. 

... Tree of the lower and sub-Himalayan tract 
and the Salt Range (Odina woodier). 

Principal Muslim trading caste. 

... Tribe found among Jats, Rajputs, Arains 
and Chuhras. 

... Instrument for scraping hides. 

Moderate-sized tree of the plains ( Acacia 
arahica); its bark is the most common 
tanning material in Northern India. 

... Earthen vat, fixed into the ground, used 
in tanning operations. 

Kuppi ... Leather receptacle for oil. 

... Resinous substance exuded by a small 
insect mainly on the “ber” tree in the 
Punjab; used in preparing lacquer, 
varnishes, etc. 
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Lag 

L. Horizontal beam on which leather-bags 
stuffed with kikar bark are hung for final 

Lit lining. 

Laghar Khana 

... Beef slaughter-house. 

Lahi or Lf.ti ... 

... Paste prepared from wheat flour for depila- 
tion of skins. 

Lodhak or Patham 

Lodh Small tree of mountains (Symplocos 

paniculate). Bark and leaves give a 
yellow dye; used along with stick lac 
for dyeing skins. 

Maju 

... Gall-nut, employed in preparing black dye 
for skins. 

Malba 

... Refuse of a tannery. 

Malba Fund 

Common village fund. 

Malla 

Bushy shrub of dry areas ( Zizyphus 
nummularia)\ the fruit is edible. 

Malni 

... Preliminary tanning. 

Mai.niwala 

General assistant of the mistri in a 
tannery. 

Mandh . . 

... Same as “ganda wegar.” 

Mandi 

... Centralised market place. 

Masjid 

Mosque; a market cess for charity. 

Maund 

Indian standard of forty seers, equal to 
82 - 2/7 lbs. (abbrev. ~ Md.) 

Mazduri 

Wages; labour charge in the market. 

Mesha 

... Sheep skin. 

Mistri 

... Chief workman or foreman in a tannery. 

Mochi 

Tanning and shoe-making caste. 

Mor 

Practice in the market which empowers 
the “artia” to refuse the highest bid 


should he consider it too low. 

Moth 

Small pulse (P/iascolus aconitifolius). 

Munafa 

... Profit. 

Munj 

Fibre from a reed which springs up on 
land subject to inundation; used for rope 
making or stitching hide-bags. 

Munshi 

... Clerk. 

Munshiana 

Market cess for clerical work. 

Nar 

Thong for tying the yoke to the plough. 

Naspal 

Fruit shell of Ptiuica grant turn used for 
tanning. 

Nawan 

... Amount of hides handled at a time for 
tanning; usually about iA maunds. 

Nazugcha 

... A variety of lambs pelts. 

Nimki 

Salted hides. 

Nushkar 

... Third immersion of hide pelts into the 
tanning liquor. 

Pahari 

... Pertaining to the hills. 

Pankhara 

Instrument for plucking out wool from 
sheep skins. 

Papra 

... Dewooled sheep skins. 

Paracha 

... Name given to Khoja in the north-western 
districts of the Punjab. 
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Pasi 

Paswal 

Patha 

Patwari 

Pie 

Qasai 


Rachhna 

Raigar 

Ramba 

Ramdasi 

Ranh 

Ravidasi 

Rig Veda 


Rupee 

Saeaiwala 

Sajji 


Sana 

Sang Jirah 

Santa 

Saqqa 

SARSON 

Seer 

Sep 

Sheikh 


Shikmi 

Shinmar 

Sil 

SlNDHU OR SlDHU 

Soda 

SlJKTI 


••• Caste closely allied to the Khatiks, engag¬ 
ed in skin tanning and pig keeping. 

... Sub-caste of Mohammedan Khatiks. 

... Material for stitching pelts into bags for 
tanning. 

... Village accountant. 

... One-twelfth of an anna (abbrev.=p.). 

... Butcher; the chief lac collecting caste in 
Hoshiarpur, and generally dealers in 
raw skins. 

... Iron instrument for scraping off the hair 
and flesh from hides. 

Saltpetre-maker caste in south-eastern 
Punjab. 

One-piece, T-shaped knife for fleshing 
hides. 

... Followers of Guru Ram Das; a sub-caste of 
chamars. 

A caste. 

Followers of Ravi Dass; a sub-caste of 
chamars. 

Most ancient among the four Vedas, Or 
the body of ancient Sanskrit hymns with 
accompanying comments. 

... Indian standard coin, fixed at is. 6d. since 
1927 (abbrev. = Re. or Rs.). 

... Sweeper in a tannery. 

... Barilla; impure form of carbonate of soda, 
obtained by burning Haloxylon recurvum 
when the plant flowers, and collecting 
the juice in a pit where it is allowed to 
cool and solidify. 

... Porcupine. 

... White soft stone which, finely powdered, is 
used for plastering, and also medicinally. 

... Ox-goad; whip. 

... Muslim water-carrier. 

... Indian colza; an oil seed (. Brassica 
aimpeslris). 

... One-fortieth of a maund; equal to about 
2 lbs. (abbrev. = Sr.). 

... Customary service by the lower ranks of the 
village community to land-owners. 

... Title assumed by tribes of true Arab 
descent; generally a title for a new 
convert to Islam. 

... Skin of “unborn” lamb. 

... Muslim caste. 

... Slab of stone, on which fleshing is done. 

... Largest and most important of Jat tribes 
in the Punjab. 

... Bicarbonate of soda. 

... Sun-dried hide. 
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Tahsil 

Tahsildar 

Tarkhan 

Thikri 

Til 

Tonga 

Tulai 

Tun 


Turwad 

Wajab-ul-Arz ... 
Wegar 


Yakhijan 

Yakka 


Zemindar 


... Subdivision of a district with a separate 
administrative staff. 

... Officer in charge of a Tahsil. 

... Carpenter. 

... Potsherd used for scudding. 

Sesamum; oil seed (Sesamum indicum). 

... Two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a horse 
between shafts. 

... Charge for weighing goods in the market. 

... Large tree of sub-Himalayan tract from 
Rawalpindi district eastwards (Ccdrela 
tuna). 

Same as “Avaram.” 

... Record of rights in a village, showing dues 
and duties of menials. 

... Earthen vat fixed into the ground; process 
of depilation; unit for tanning, from 8 
to 9 maunds, in different tanneries. 

... Leather-covered wooden box, made in 
Peshawar. 

Two-wheeled vehicle, without springs 
drawn by a horse or a bullock. 

... Land-owner; general term for an agricul¬ 
turist. 
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